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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2:50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
@ate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other si.cilar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but irom no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
tan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
aeed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphblete and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
Promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
ewn Book Room the benefit of your patrenage, 4}) 
Profits go to dememinationa) purpeses, 


(Inversalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK. JR.. MANAGER 
178 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


The House was organized in 1862 and incorporated 
in 1872, and holds all its property for the benefit of 
the Universalist Church. 

Under a plan of reorganization which went into 
effect in May, 1922, there is a Board of Trustees 
consisting of thirty members, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, twelve; Maine and Rhode Island, three 
each; New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and Ohio, one each; elected by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, six. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq.. Boston. 
Treasurer, Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
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Mr. G, W. Bridgman, Biddeford. 
Rev. Harry E. Townsend, Westbrook, 
Wm. Dawes Veazie, Portland. 
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’ Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
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‘Earl G. Robinson, Harrisville. 


New Hampshire: 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, D. D., Kingston. 


New York: 
Rey. Emerson H. Lalone, Canton. 
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George A. Perry, Springfield. 
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J. P. Mead, Kent. 


Connecticut: 
Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 


Illinois: 
Rev. L, Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Genera) 
Convention: 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. W. H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Joliet, Ml. 


Clerk of the Corporation: Nowell Ingalls. 


The corporation owns real estate, various trust 
funds and copyrights, and also the Christian Leader 
and Sunday School Helper. It is located at 176 
Newbury St and 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mars, 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President and Chairman of the Board of Trustees— 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. Roger 
F. Etz., D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St , Boston 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. ¥. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 50 Concord St., 
Malden, Mass. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Secretary of Leadership Training—Harriet G. Yates, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Arthur I. Olson, Danbury, Conn. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


Built by Universalists of the world in memory of 
those who have toiled and sacrificed for the faith. 

16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Minister, Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention Oct. 20, 1933. 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. [ngham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, Camp Hill, Ala. 
Georgia—Reyv. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adame 
St., Junction City. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St.. 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rey. A. M. Bradley, D. D., King- 
ston 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Rev. P. L. Thayer, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island— 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1810 17tb 
Ave., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

Tt needs additional funds for missionary publica- 
tions. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest to 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FOR WASHINGTON: ‘“‘LIGHT, NOT HEAT”’ 


NE of the elder statesmen of our denomination 
who has led many a fight on the floor of our 
General Convention, and from whom we have 

differed sharply on several occasions, writes us a 
friendly letter, urging us to use our influence to induce 
all who are especially interested in a discussion of the 
finances of the Universalist General Convention to 
speak out frankly in advance of the Convention, 
question and explain, and endeavor to get together 
before the Convention meets. 

It is his opinion that all minds can come to a 
common conclusion, that differences can be settled 
before the Convention and misunderstandings cleared 
up, and that the time of our delegates in Washington 
can be saved for a consideration of the deep things of 
our faith. What he pleads for, in fact if not in words, 
is light instead of heat. 

We have replied to him in substance that we have 
written to all the men whom he mentions as either 
informed or questioning, and asked them to state 
their views in the Leader. We also have invited him 
to say in public the good things that he has said in a 
private letter to us. We consider it one of the main 
offices of a denominational weekly to inform people 
about denominational affairs, and one of the main 
duties of a minister, editor or pastor, to make the 
truth understood. 

We would not have a convention without heat, 
because it would be a convention of people who did 
not care much one way or the other. We want warm, 
interested Universalists, but above all we want intelli- 
gent, fair, sportsmanlike Universalists. 

If our faith means anything it means that there 
is a mighty pull on all of us to be large-minded, noble 
and unselfish. It means that if we are consistent we 
shall not want to show the other fellow up and defeat 
him, but to cheer him on to the heights. We must cry 
out at times against injustice, and always against 
untruth, but in doing it the love of Christ should 
constrain us. 

For our part, we can honestly say that we do not 
care much whether one jot of people or another lot 
hold the offices and make the decisions. We do care, 
however, that those who are in shall be treated fairly, 
and that those who would have office shall contend 
on a high plane. 

The Leader has been a remarkably free forum. 


Occasionally we have suppressed something which 
would do too much harm to the writer but usually we 
have considered a weakening attitude or argument an 
essential part of a letter or article, since it helps us 
decide how much we can trust and follow the writer. 
So we do not edit such copy. If a man writes that 
Universalist officials are malefactors, we hold his 
letter and write him that we shall be glad to cooperate 
in showing it all up, if he will give us either legal or 
moral proof, or point to any questionable acts. Once 
in a while some local official has gone wrong, and 
we have taken the view that the people of his own 
church, community or district are the best judges as 
to whether publicity will be of service. 

But so far as affairs at Universalist Headquarters 
are concerned, or on the Board of the Leader, we have 
been filled with gratitude. We have some highly 
competent men and women. And they are rendering 
service which makes us want to give them an en- 
thusiastie vote of confidence, however much we may 
differ from them on one detail or another. 

MAKING A NEW BUDGET 


OW comes a letter from a trustee of the Con- 
vention, saying that in his judgment little 
can be accomplished by a discussion of our 

financial problems in public, because the men and 
women writing about the matter will not have the 
facts and figures before them. 

He proposes that copies of the budget be furnished 
to critics in advance of the Convention, and that they 
take their suggestions for changes to the trustees 
direct. He also suggests publication of the budget in 
the Leader. 

In principle we concur. We are for anything 
and everything that will spread information about our 
budget making. But there is not the slightest doubt 
but that a face to face talk of interested people who 
all want the true advancement of our faith is the best 
method of insuring wise, united action at the Wash- 
ington Convention. 

One difficulty is that our financial year ends with 
September, and that a large part of our receipts 
are sent in at the last minute. - There ought to be 
time, however, for budget-makers and critics to meet 
before the Convention sessions. 

We understand that the finance committee of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
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Convention is working on a plan to insure, not less 
examination, but more examination, of our financial 
affairs, and not Jess discussion, but more informed 
discussion, of our budgets. 

Needless to say, the Leader will cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible. In the weeks before the Con- 
vention we shall try to make clear all that is obscure. 

By the way, we wish that the historian would 
look up the matter of the vote by which the present 
budget was adopted. Was there a fight over it? Or 


was it adopted by unanimous action? 
ok 2k 


CHURCHMAN DEFENCE FUNDS GROWING 


EVERAL contributions have come into our office 
S for the Churchman Defence Fund, accompanied 
by statements from the donors that they were 
contributing money that they might otherwise use 
to see this or that movie film. The judgment ob- 
tained by Mr. Hess against Dr. Shipler and The 
Churchman therefore appears likely to turn out to be 
a modernized version of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
Of course, ten thousand dollars isn’t much to the 
movie folks, but they might be interested to know 
that some of the contributions to meet the judgment 
awarded Mr. Hess are coming out of gate receipts. 
And while we are on the subject, we are glad to 
say that the Churchman fund keeps on growing. 
Latest reports show that $6,500 have been raised. 
Of this amount $600 comes from supporters of the 
Boston church papers, Zion’s Herald (Methodist), 
Advance (Congregational), The Christian Register 
(Unitarian) and the Leader. We are sincerely grateful 
to those of our readers.who have sent their con- 
tributions. The amount raised by the Boston papers 
isn’t nearly as much as we ought to raise, so if you have 
overlooked the matter there is still time for your con- 
tribution. Make it payable to the Churchman De- 
fence Fund and send it to Dr. William E. Gilroy, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
1607 Bel be 


WILL ROGERS 


AST week’s worst news was that of the untimely 
death of Will Rogers and Wiley Post in Alaska. 
Post served his country well as a pioneer in 
aviation. He had the sincere admiration of people 
everywhere, who recognized the unusual courage and 
skill of this man who, though handicapped by the loss 
of an eye, had circled the globe twice and made many 
other daring flights in the interest of aviation. 

Will Rogers was a world figure, known and be- 
loved in many lands. When the British Common- 
wealth of Nations celebrated the Silver Jubilee of its 
King and Emperor, his broadcast delighted and pleased 
the British people more than all the other American 
gestures in honor of our English friends. Almost con- 
tinuously for twenty years Rogers has been delighting 
and amusing people here and abroad. But he was more 
than a humorist. He was a humorist with a news- 
paperman’s sense of the timely, and a philosopher’s 
sense of the fitness of things. These qualities, com- 
bined with a large measure of human sympathy, made 
Will Rogers say just the right word again and again 
during these years of strain. His comments on current 


affairs have given the politicians pause and the plain 
man courage. In days that bordered on panic his 
comment was a mighty factor in steadying the minds 
of men. His daily messages during the period of the 
“bank holiday’ helped maintain confidence to a 
degree that no mere bank president could then ap- 
proximate. 

Statesmen and men in public life everywhere are 
going to miss Will Rogers greatly. The Red Cross and 
numerous other social service agencies, for which he 
labored whenever he was needed and to which he gave 
generously, will miss him. Plain men and women all 
over the land will miss him. 

Our deep and sincere sympathy goes to the 
families of both Post and Rogers. We share their loss. 
We wish we could help soften their grief. 

Piss: 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


VER one hundred members, associate members 
and visitors, all keenly interested in problems 
of international relations, a distinguished group 

of authorities on world problems, and a goodly number 
of diplomatic and consular representatives of central 
European countries, made the first session of the 
Ferry Beach Institute of World Affairs, August 5 to 9, 
an outstanding success beyond the hopes of even its 
organizer, Dr. Arthur I. Andrews. Said Dr. Andrews: 
“There were three times as many people present 
as I expected. The esprit de corps of the institute 
was marvelous.” Indeed, so enthusiastic were the 
members that they refused to adjourn, and simply 
“recessed”’ until next summer, after having appointed 
a committee to prepare bibliographies and materials 
for study between now and next year’s session. This 
material is to be published by the General Convention 
office. 

Next week the Leader will publish a full report of 
the institute. Meanwhile we take liberties with our 
editorial page to report that among those present 
whose names were not previously announced in the 
Leader were 8S. W. Petroff-Tchumakoff, Minister to 
Washington from Bulgaria, and Dr. Radu Florescu, 
Charge d’ Affaires of the Rumanian Legation at Wash- 
ington. Dr. Florescu presented an analysis of the 
status of racial minorities in Rumania which Dr. 
Andrews and members of the institute acclaimed as 
the most significant statement to come from a rep- 
resentative of a central European country in recent 
years. The full text of this address will be published 
in a future issue of the Leader. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews and the staff of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation for organizing and carrying out the Institute 
of World Affairs. It was not an easy job. Dr. An- 
drews had his moments of deep discouragement, try- 
ing to get the project under way, but he stuck at the 
job and put it over so successfully that folks have 
come into Headquarters saying of the institute, “This 
is the best thing we have had at Ferry Beach for 
years.” 

It is obvious from all reports that, as Dr. Etz 
said, ‘we have started something” in the Institute of 
World Affairs which will become an annual event of 
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great importance at Ferry Beach. The Leader con- 
gratulates Dr. Andrews, the Ferry Beach people and 
all who had a part in this splendid innovation. 

| Deed 6 RABE 


* * 


AND SUDDEN DEATH 


HE Readers’ Digest has done us all a fine service 
by publishing in the current issue an unusual 
article on motor accidents by John Furnas. 

Under the caption “‘And Sudden Death,” Mr. Furnas 
deals not with abstract statistics but with concrete 
horrors. He does not deplore accidents of speed and 
negligence. He depicts them with stark realism that 
is almost sickening. It isn’t pleasant reading, but 
we are inclined to believe that all motor car drivers 
ought to read the article. Certainly all young or in- 
experienced drivers who seem to believe it impossible 
for them to have accidents ought to read it. 

This article has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
We hope it will be broadcast by motor vehicle bureaus, 
clubs, and churches all over the country. Persons 
convicted of reckless driving, as part of their punish- 
ment should be made to read the article aloud. One 
such reading we believe would make the culprits 
thank God that they were arrested and checked in 
their career of recklessness before they killed or 
maimed themselves and others, and it would send 
them out on the roads again more careful drivers. 

It takes an editor with the courage of his convic- 
tions to publish such an article. He is almost surely 
going to get all manner of criticism for his “bad 
taste.”” To balance the squawks of the squeamish we 
commend the editor of The Readers’ Digest for his 
good sense and courage in publishing “‘And Sudden 
Death.” 

Dip RY 


THE NARROW, TOUGH RING IN THE TREE 


LOYD DOUGLAS gives us an effective illus- 
tration of progress in The Green Light. ‘‘Civil- 
ization,” he says, “is an organism like a tree. 

If ever it is required to give a final account of itself, 
the Great Forester who cuts it down will find on its 
stump hard, narrow rings made by eras of drought 
and struggle to survive, and broad, pulpy rings left 
by seasons of nourishing rains and easy living, but 
there will be some kind of ring to testify to every year 
of that growth.” 

If trees could talk as we talk, perhaps many a 
giant of field and forest would have expressed itself 
as we express ourselves in epochs of difficulty. ‘This 
is the end,” it might have said, “the universe is 
against me or else I personally am no good. All trees 
are going down in this cataclysm.” And yet if a tree 
indulging in such talk had only held on, had kept its 
fibers everlastingly searching for the moisture, kept 
its leaves everlastingly making what plant food it 
could, it would have been creating at that very time 
the most indestructible part of its mighty trunk. 
It is easy business for a tree to make the soft, porous 
rings. It is hard business for it to make the tough, 
narrow rings, so hard that they turn the edge of an axe. 

We deduce from these observations no automatic 
theory of progress. We hold to the basic philosophy 


of our Universalist fathers, that things are coming out 
right some way—not any way—and that some way is 
the way of going on in storm, or drought, or difficulty. 
The scheme of things does not suggest automatic 
progress. It suggests progress through toil, and tears, 
and blood, and smiles, and planned leisure, and a host 
of other things, some of which we only dimly see as yet. 

Castigation of men and of deeds by those who 
heave a great vision of the Divine Fatherhood and 
Human Brotherhood is a necessary part of progress. 
There is a deal to be set right. In this twentieth cen- 
tury, for example, we are not sure yet whether in- 
crease of food will not mean increase of famine, and 
whether greater destructiveness of war will not mean 
more resort to war. We need to have all these things 
considered. But it is a dreadful psychology to so de- 
pict evil that men lose hope for the good, and so ad- 
vertise our doubts that our basic faith is extinguished. 
That is all that we mean by our harking back con- 
tinually to the teaching that this‘is a planned universe, 
with a Great Planner, and that what we call evil and 
what we face as death are both in the plan, and that, 
in spite of both, something great, beautiful and en- 
during is being created, even as great and beautiful 
as the oak or elm with the narrow, tough, hard rings 
among the broad, porous ones. 

If our figure seems unsatisfactory when we re- 
flect on the greatest tree as at last coming down, our 
reply is that nobody at all informed has thought for 
a long time of the earth as enduring forever; but we 
have thought and think now that when the earthly 
house is destroyed, we have a building of God not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens. And for 
that building of God, the timber will come from the 


forests of men. 
* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE EDUCATES ITS AUTO- 


MOBILE DRIVERS 
ENERALLY speaking, we are convinced that 
the youth of the land is afflicted with too much 
variety in the matter of subjects which must 
be studied in high schools and colleges. One new 
course, however, which has been recently added to a 
group of high schools of New Hampshire has our 
whole-hearted approval, and we hope to see it dupli- 
cated speedily in other states. We refer to a course in 
automobile driving given in fifty-seven New Hamp- 
shire high schools last year, and to be expanded next 
year. 

The course presents “‘‘the basic facts of good 
driving,’ and through the medium of lectures, motion 
pictures, charts and diagrams gives “instruction on 
the dangers of excessive speeds and other driving 
faults.” 

Since every boy and girl in our high schools is a 
more than likely potential automobile driver, we 
believe that this course ought to become one of the 
stables of high school curricula. It is no cure-all, but 
it is a sensible and practical step toward the solution 
of the problem of safety on the highways. The New 
Hampshire motor vehicle officials and the school- 
masters are to be congratulated on their joint efforts 


in the very necessary field of safety education. 
Vie al shel 5 
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Exploring the Depths of Religious Experience’ 


Benjamin B. Hersey 


RIN Dr. William Beebe’s latest book, ‘“One-Half 
Mile Down,” there is a cartoon, drawn by 
Percy Crosby, in which the famous and ever 
lovable Skippy is standing on a beach with a 
little friend. The sea extends away in the distance to 
meet the horizon. As they gaze upon it the little 
friend observes, ‘“‘Gee, th’ ocean’s big, ain’t it?” 
Skippy characteristically replies, “Yeah, and remem- 
ber, that’s only th’ top of it.” 

In his book Dr. Beebe takes his readers beneath 
the surface of the ocean to explore the wonders of the 
deep. As one goes with him on his various excursions 
by different methods, one gradually becomes aware 
of the full significance of Skippy’s observation: that 
as we look upon the ocean from a beach or a cliff we 
must remember that, no matter how big it seems to 
us, we are looking only upon the top of it. Beneath 
that top is a vastness that is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. There lie below the surface the shallows and 
deeps of which we know but little. 

We have the privilege of exploring for ourselves 
some small sections of this vastness. We may stand 
on a wharf or sit in a boat and look directly down into 
the water for a dozen feet or more. Ina glass-bottom 
boat we may look upon marine life and landscape to a 
depth of forty feet. Possibly, we may use a diving 
helmet to walk on the ocean floor at a depth of sixty 
feet, and have an even greater range of observation 
and knowledge. A fortunate few may dive in a regu- 
lar diving suit to a depth of two hundred feet, or in 
an armored suit to five hundred feet. Below this depth 
only two living men have ever been. Dr. Beebe and 
his assistant, in a specially constructed diving bell 
called a bathysphere, have looked upon the mysteries 
of the ocean twenty-nine hundred feet below its sur- 
face. 

But even there the ocean depths only begin. 
Beneath the two men swinging precariously at the 
end of a steel cable a half mile down, there were still 
two miles of water, and had they been suspended over 
the Formosa deep, they would have been only one- 
twelfth of the way to the bottom. Below this depth 
of one-half mile only the dead have been, and they 
tell us nothing of the unexplored region. 

From the area which he explored, Dr. Beebe re- 
turns to tell us of darkness beyond imagination, in 
which live forms of life exquisitely beautiful, too deli- 
cate to be captured in the deep-sea net. He has seen 
living creatures unseen by other eyes, and describes 
his experience, dangerous as it was, as completely 
satisfying. 

I like to think of religion as the ocean of human 
experience. How often we stand on the beach as we 
do here at this beach, and look upon it, and think 
how big it is! We think of billions of people, we 
think of thousands of churches, we think of beautiful 
cathedrals, and temples, and shrines. We think of 
hundreds of things which are symbolical of the re- 
ligion we know. As we look, we are apt to feel as did 
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Skippy’s little friend, and borrow his words to exclaim, 
“Gee, the ocean’s big, ain’t it?’ And the inevitable 
answer comes, ‘Yeah, and remember, that’s only th’ 
top of it.” 

Only the top of it. That part of the ocean which 
is visible as we gaze upon it from the beach, that part 
of religion which can be counted or measured, is only 
the top of the vastness which lies beneath. 

I look upon it as one of the tragedies of human 
experience that so many people, including most of 
those who are impressed with the bigness of the ocean 
of religion as they look upon its surface, are unwilling 
to seek, or to inquire, or even to wonder, what lies 
hidden beneath that extensive surface. 

As we look upon the surface of the ocean of re- 
ligion, and contemplate its calm placidity or its 
tempestuous danger, we are aware of the depths which 
lie beneath. Whether we know the comparative 
quiet of America or the turbulence of Germany, we 
sense the depths which are undisturbed even by severe 
storms which agitate the surface. 

If we would know the true nature of religion, into 
the depths we must go. Those depths are not found 
in buildings made with hands, nor yet in the in- 
stitutions which they represent. Important as these 
things may be, and however much they may assist us 
in experiencing and expressing our religious realities, 
they are, after all, only the top of the ocean of re- 
ligious experience. 

The depths of religious experience lie in the soul 
of men and women—men and women who have known 
the joys and sorrows, the delights and heartaches, the 
successes and failures, of life; men and women who 


through their very living have brought heaven to | 
earth, knowing full well the hell of seeing their aspira- _ 


tions and hopes become broken dreams; men and 


women whose lives have lifted the whole mass of _ 


civilized men one step nearer to the kingdom of God. 
In such men and in such women lie the depths of re- 
ligious experience. 


Not always have they been people of renown. | 
Usually they have been men and women living quietly _ 


among their fellows, ever spending their power and 
their strength to lift one or many to a more abundant 
life. To the experiences they have known we must go 
if we would know what lies beneath the surface of the 
ocean of religious experience. 


Sometimes we may go with competent guides | 


who will tell us what we may expect to see. Even as 
we walk amid the beauties beneath the surface we may 
feel the touch of a friendly hand, or know the joy of 
recognizing a familiar face. But sometimes we must 
go alone. Though others have attained the same 
depths, their experiences will not be exactly our own. 
Especially true is this of the more profound experiences 
of life, into which we must go with an adventurer’s 
spirit, daring to drop into the depths where the last 
trace of mellow sunlight is no more, and only the glow 


of self-illuminating creatures assures us that we are 


not in a world entirely devoid of life. Down into dark- 
ness unimaginable we must continue, swinging pre- 
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Cariously at the end of a cable, if we would know 
the secrets of the depths. 

Now and again we may recognize this or that 
familiar form, familiar because others who have been 
through the same experience have described it to us. 
Notwithstanding, there is a sense of loneliness, a sense 
of experiencing something which no other knows. 
Then out again into the brilliant sunlight, with memo- 
ries of things which have touched the sou]. We have 
been to the depths of religious experience, we have 
known the soul-satisfying touch of the deep. 

For knowledge beyond the depths we ourselves 
have reached, we must depend upon the attainments 
of others. No more of the ocean of religious ex- 
perience has been explored than of the ocean which 
beats upon these shores. Only a few have experienced 
the thousand, and fewer still the two thousand foot 
level. Only one, Jesus of Nazareth, has been the 
half-mile down. 

We ask: What may one expect to find as he ex- 
plores the depths of religious experience? To what 
purpose do men explore these depths? What shall it 
profit us to look beneath the surface? 

1 can answer only in general terms. As one en- 
ters the depths of religious experience, he becomes 
truly an individual. Each of you goes with thoughts 
and background unlike my own, yet in these depths 
there is experience common to all who enter, though 
the manner of revelation to each may differ. We may 
expect to find aspiration and hope. In the depths we 
find men aspiring to the impossible. We see them 
struggling against overwhelming odds to bring com- 
fort and strength and hope to their suffering fellows. 
We see them on the battlefields under heavy fire, 
bringing wounded companions to safety. We see 
them in the council halls of the world, bravely fighting 
the magnificent battle for permanent peace. In 
settlement houses and clinics all over the world we 
find them bringing hope and health to impoverished 
thousands. We see them in the hospitals fighting 
disease and in the laboratories seeking to conquer 
great physical handicaps. In all these noble souls 
we find the aspirations and hopes of the human 
family. Many times have they been defeated in their 
purposes, but never conquered; they live in the depths 
of religious experience. 

We may expect to find faith in man and in God. 
And we do find it. To those men and women who 
through faith have overcome the obstacles of existence 
to live abundantly; to those who through faith have 
conquered the wilderness and made it habitable; to 
those who through faith have builded the civilization 
which we know, we owe an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude and love. They live eternally in our hearts and 
minds as guardians and preservers of our faith. 

If ye have faith, even as a grain of mustard seed, 
and say unto yonder mountain of life’s difficulties, 
“Remove hence,” it shall be removed. Such is the 
promise of the Master of men. There, in the depths of 
religious experience, we may expect to find such faith. 

We may expect to find love in these depths we 
probe, love that is greater than all other experiences 


_of life; love that brings all things to its feet; love that 


lies in the depths where the storm and stress of petty 
strife cannot disturb it. The underlying love of the 


Father for His children, manifested in a few great souls 
of the ages, is found in the true depths of our religious 
knowledge. 

Love for his brethren made Moses jeave a com- 
fortable life and take upon himself the task of leading 
the Jews out of bondage. Love for his fellowmen made 
Francis of Assisi forsake the wealth of his father to 
put on the robes of a beggar monk. Love inspired 
Tolstoy, Lincoln, Jane Addams and hundreds of 
others to work and live for the benefit of humanity. 

In our experience we may expect to find the love 
of a mother for her child, and of the child for its 
mother; the love of a friend for a friend, and, greatest 
of all, the love of the Master for God and man. Though 
ten were healed, only one returned to give thanks. 
His good work went on. ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” And his love went 
on, even into eternity. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy strength, and with aj] thy mind. 
This is the first and greatest commandment. And the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

In the depths of religious experience we may ex- 
pect to find service. History records the deeds of 
those who have served because they loved. Con- 
fucius, Socrates, Jesus and Buddha, Augustine, 
Savonarola, Luther, and Wesley. And so on even 
into our own time, men and women serve in small and 
large ways on the farm, in the city, on the frozen 
shores of Labrador, and in equatorial Africa. Fach 
act of service adds to the magnificent total of all time, 
and men live not unto themselves alone, but for and 
with each other. 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Finally, in and through it all, we may expect to 
find God. We find, in the true depths, personal 
communion with the Father of all the universe. Here 
we must explore alone. No experience of life can be 
more personal than the sense of communion with the 
Father of all being. It is a deep, abiding, mystical 
experience, real to all who know it, yet there is no 
tongue in which the experience may be described and 
compared. It is a lonely experience, whether it 
comes in the solitude of the desert or in the thronged 
cathedral. You are the only one who can fully know 
the experience which you have felt. We can but re- 
peat the Master’s words: God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

Beyond these deeps which we may explore for 
ourselves, lie the great unexplored depths. We can- 
not know what they contain, for none has returned 
“to tell us of the road which to discover we must 
travel too.” We go into the depths of the ocean of re- 
ligious experience, “trusting where we cannot see,’ 
into the life abundant and immortal. Those deeps 
hold no terrors for us. Some day we shall explore 
them with Him. 

Teachers and leaders of children and youth we 
are. It is our task to explore and to know the depths 
of religious experience that we may be guides to those 
who place their trust in us. Remember, if you are 
concerned with the prospect for your particular church 
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or school, that’s only the top of it. Beneath the sur- 
face are the realities of religion, the things which 
really count. 

Upon your experience and your teaching of these 
realities will depend the viewpoint of the men and 


women of generations to come. Will they see only 
the top and marvel at its bigness? Or, through you, 
will they become explorers of the depths of religious 
experience, finding that though the surface shows 
existence, in the depths lies life? 


Are We Afraid of Freedom in the Land of Liberty? 


A. W. Altenbern 


fe=|N the foreword to “The Method of Freedom’’ 
ml (the Godkin Foundation lectures at Harvard, 
@ | May, 1934) Walter Lippmann says: “Any one 
Msw)} .  . . in times like these cannot fail to recog- 
nize that the essentials of free government are more 
seriously challenged than they have been for gen- 
erations. . . . Liberty is almost everywhere on the 
defensive.”’ 

Not long ago 250 prominent ministers—Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish—united in sending a protest to 
the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate, dealing 
with efforts being made, and with growing power, to 
limit civil liberties. In it we read: ‘‘We feel that once 
the bars set up by the founders of our nation against 
restricting free speech are let down the way will be 
open for further and further encroachment upon the 
liberties of our people, until we may be forced to tread 
the bitter road to dictatorship with its denial of the 
very fundamentals of American democracy. While 
the proposed (legislative) measures are ostensibly 
aimed at extremists, the recent experience of other 
countries shows that once the civil liberties of the most 
extreme group have been removed the rights of or- 
ganized labor, of liberals, and of churches, have also 
gone down in rapid succession. Let us beware lest, 
in the name of Americanism, we allow the destruction 
of our most precious American tradition.” 

In view of these things, and many others that 
might be quoted, we ought to face frankly the question, 
“Are we afraid of freedom in the Land of Liberty?” 

In many places, in the last few years, the question 
has openly been raised whether a large number of 
American citizens—quite generally among those on 
relief—have any civil liberties that others, better 
off, need to respect. I have heard it advocated, and 
perhaps you have, too, that people on relief—the 
millions who would work if there were jobs for them— 
should not be permitted to vote. 

Civil liberties, it seems, tend more and more to 
be limited in practice. We are finding that our so- 
called ‘“‘constitutional rights,’’ free speech, free press 
and free assembly, aren’t the guarantees we have 
often imagined them to be. 

In different places teachers whose willingness to 
carry on for weeks and months without pay was the 
only thing that kept the schools open and functioning, 
as was the case in Chicago, are now obliged, by law, 
to take what to many of them is an irksome oath of 
allegiance. Why have they been forced to do this? 
There have been teachers who have said that a form 
of government, a state of society, in which people 
starve in the midst of plenty—where there is always 
money for political graft whether teachers and other 
civil employees can be paid or not—cannot possibly 
be the handiwork of God. 


We have been edified (?) recently by the attempts 
of a certain Mr. Walgreen ot chain drug store 
fame—and fortune—to have the University of Chicago 
declared to be an open and avowed center for the 
spread of ‘subversive influence.’ The particular 
professor against whom Mr. Walgreen’s wrath was 
directed turned out to be neither a Communist nor a 
Socialist. The most radical thing he had done, po- 
litically, was to vote for Mr. Smith and Mr. Roosevelt 
in the last two Presidential elections. Mr. Walgreen, 
having grown wealthy and desiring to keep what he 
has, gets alarmed when any one raises a question about 
the conditions that have produced his wealth. He 
thinks, therefore, that the civil liberties of all who do 
not agree with him, of all who do not think as he 
thinks, should be taken away. 

Jane Addams, born within ten miles of my home 
in Illinois, died a few weeks ago. When that hap- 
pened she was saluted almost everywhere as one of 
the world’s greatest women. Theodore Roosevelt 
once called her “America’s most useful citizen.” 
But when she died she was still black-listed by practi- 
cally every said-to-be patriotic organization, as a dan- 
gerous enemy of America. What was her crime? Being 
of Quaker origin, she believed in and advocated peace, 
and said that if civilization was to survive some other, 
and saner, method than war must be found to settle 
differences between nations. And, of course, having 
such ‘‘dangerous” views (although she never tried to 
silence those who did not agree with her), her opponents 
thought she should have her civil liberty taken away— 
the very thing those who regarded her as an enemy 
insisted was theirs by divine right. 

George B. Shaw says: “The ordinary moral man 
will accept (toleration and liberty) verbally with 
alacrity, even with enthusiasm .... but what he 
means by toleration is toleration of doctrines he con- 
siders enlightened; and by liberty (he means) liberty 
to do what he considers right.”” These words picture 
very well the individuals and organizations that make 
a profession of black-listing those who do not agree. 

From personal experience I know how easy it is 
to fall into the error of thinking that the way to 
manage those who do not agree (and they are always 
wrong or they would agree) is to silence them. But, 
before we try to silence any one, by taking away 
civil liberties, let us be very sure the remedy we pro- 
pose to use isn’t a great deal worse than the disease 
we hope to cure. For instance: When I go to some 
place, as I went into the state Christian Endeavor 
convention recently, and see some one commit a 
psychological crime, in the name of religion, to pro- 
duce what he calls conversion, my first reaction— 
“hot” you may be sure—is a desire for the power to 
silence such an individual. But when I recover a 
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better balance I see that such a thing is dangerous 
indeed; for if I silence some one—because I have no 
satisfactory answer for what he is, or does, or says— 
it is only a question of time until I will get a dose of 
the same medicine, even though the stars in their 
courses are with me. Those who would put out a fire 
by starting a bigger one (which they think they can 
control but never can) are bound to be very badly 
burned in the end. 

I hope I say this in all kindness: Those who 
make attacks upon the loyalty and patriotism of wise, 
fair-minded men and women who, following study and 
thought, say that if we are to get out of the difficulties 
in which we now find ourselves, as a nation and as a 
world, important and even drastic changes must be 
made in our social order, and in the economic basis 
upon which we have been carrying on—those who 
want to silence people of this kind, because they do 
not have a better answer—are on a par with the Orien- 
tal who solved the problem of contaminated drinking 
water by destroying the microscope that revealed the 
source of the trouble. 

If everything were as it should—and might—be, 
economically and socially, would we have millions on 
relief? Would there be nation-wide destitution when 
there is more than enough for all? We might just as 
well try to cure smallpox by using the art of make-up 
to obliterate any evidence of its existence, as to try 
to have a better state of affairs in the future by deny- 
ing that there is anything wrong now. 

There would never be a revolution, in the violent 
sense, I think, if the great majority were reasonably 
secure and enjoyed a continuation of the standard of 
living to which in so called “good times” they have been 
accustomed. Social and economic revolutions come, 
when they do come, not because there are agitators, 
although these do play an important part, but because 
so many people are afflicted with growing economic 
insecurity and a steadily declining standard of living. 

When such conditions exist, as they undeniably 
have existed in our country in the last few years, we 
get nowhere, unless it is still deeper into trouble, if 
we try to solve our problems by taking away, as many 
would and as an alarming number are trying to do, 
the civil rights of all who do not see things in a par- 
ticular way. To do so is like trying to safeguard 
your health by paying no attention to the symptoms, 
the one sure means you have of coming to know, 
eventually, what is wrong. 

There is always room for an honest difference of 
opinion about almost everything. Those who try to 
settle a difference by perfecting some scheme through 
which they can silence the opposition, practically 
admit, by their tactics, that their position is not as 
strong as they would like to have the world believe. 
That method was tried in Palestine centuries ago, and 
it didn’t work. And it hasn’t worked any better since! 

We may not like the ideas and opinions of many 
others, but if we are going to have democracy in any 
true sense we dare not permit one side to win by 
taking away the civil liberties of the other side. If 
we cannot combat an idea we do not accept with an 
idea that is better, and more in accord with known 
facts, let us be honest and fair enough to admit that 
we do not have an efficient answer. 


Suppose, to illustrate, we give patriotic extremists 
the right and the legislative power they want, to si- 
lence all who do not see eye to eye with them. Sup- 
pose we give Big Business the right and power to si- 
lence all whose economic views are not acceptable in 
Wall Street. How long would it be before some of us 
were denied the right to express our religious views? 
Suppose Catholics, with their particular idea about 
the one true church, were absolute in power, what 
would happen to Protestantism? Suppose the fun- 
damentalists of Protestantism were absolute, what 
chance would those who call themselves liberal 
have? 

You may say, ‘Yes, but those are simply rhetori- 
cal questions.”’ Of course they are, but the principle 
involved must be considered if we want to make a 
pretence, even, of maintaining democracy. 

“Free speech, free press, free assembly,”’ have no 
meaning unless there is real liberty to discuss any- 
thing and everything about which it is possible to 
have a difference of opinion. Liberal religion, as we 
know it, would not have been possible if people in 
earlier times had not had the right, and used it, to 
attack the doctrines, dogmas, and ideas of other forms 
of religion. Our government could not have come 
into being if people in days gone by had not had the 
right, and used it, to attack the evils of autocratic 
forms of government. 

Dr. Roger IF’. Etz told us here, one evening, that 
the world is moved forward by minorities—groups 
with valid and valuable ideas—and not by majorities. 
What hope is there in any realm if a majority, be- 
cause it is a majority, can silence all who do not 
agree? Majorities have often been wrong—probably 
because they have often had leaders whose real mo- 
tives were concealed. What are the chances of cor- 
recting anything that may be wrong if those who 
might point out the weakness are made powerless by 
having their civil liberties taken from them? 

History proves, I think, that there is far more 
danger in limiting civil liberties than in seeing that all 
people have them. If the right of conservatives—in 
religion, politics, economics and every other field—to 
speak must be respected, so, too, must the right of 
the liberal and the radical, for the voice of conserva- 
tism is not, of necessity, the voice of God. The only 
limit that, honestly and fairly, can be put upon the 
right to express ideas and opinions is that of saying 
that no one, under the guise of expressing ideas and 
opinions, shall incite to crime and violence. 

Frank I. Cobb of the New York World, far from 
being a radical, once said: “The punishment of opinion 
is always dangerous. If we have not learned that we 
have learned nothing from history . . . . no problem 
can be intelligently solved in a representative democ- 
racy without the fullest and freest discussion.”’ 

Are we afraid of freedom in the land of liberty? 
Yes, we are, if the best we can do with those we think 
are wrong (because they don’t agree with us) is to try 
to prevent them from reaching the minds of others by 
taking away, or limiting, their civil rights. Yes, we 
are, if the only way we can meet people who are op- 
posed to us is to resort to undemocratic methods, 
without which no dictatorship in the world would 
be possible. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LXXI. 


Meditations at the Farm 


Johannes 


a >) HERE is little true meditation in the life of 

©) most editors of religious weeklies, although, 
mM Ys; by some strange twist of fate, a part of their 
(xxi duty is to make people pause and think. 

Unquestionably there is presumption in the title 
to this chapter of our Cruisings, and perhaps egotism 
in the disclaimer that I am now making, but I square 
the account and end a sentence with the statement 
which even the most critical will accept, that there 
are moments of comparative quiet in the lives of all 
and a hanging on to the tail end of ideas which ap- 
proximates thought. That near thinking, that ap- 
“proximate thinking, I now celebrate. 

Reading is a help to thinking. It gives us material. 
‘Though psychologists warn us against the bad habit 
of thinking always with the brains of other men in- 
stead of with our own, which they declare reading to be, 
I affirm that it is better to so think than never to think 
at all. 

People still read, in spite of gloomy predictions 
that the motor car and the radio would soon end the 
habit. Else why do lending libraries flourish, and 
publishers go on turning out thousands of books, and 
cigar stores and drug stores dispose of “remainders?” 

One of my meditations at the farm concerns the 
narrowness of our reading. I do not now refer to 
the reading of those who concentrate mainly on the 
newspapers, but to the reading of those who belong 
to the reading class. 

For two or three summers I have checked on 
myself by going over “The Oxford Book of English 
Prose,” chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
as well as his ‘Book of Fnglish Verse,’’ published 
many years ago, so as to taste samples of the work of 
English writers from Chaucer, Wycliffe and Trevisa 
down to John Masefield, Trevelyan and Rupert 
Brooke. In other words, I have read the names, 
the dates, and the passages selected, of authors from 
the fourteenth century to the twentieth. 

The reading has been interrupted by leisurely 
visits to the Britannica to see what the great authority 
has to say about the authors, and also to my library 
shelves to look at books, that may not have been 
opened for twenty-five years, which deal with the 
great figures of the past. 

It is a study in patch-work, to be sure, quite 
superficial, but amazingly stimulating. Its worth 
lies not so much in what it gives us as in the literary 
pilgrimages on which it sends us. 

I have taken down some of the standard works 
on English literature that I studied in college days, 
and some which I have used as a teacher, my MW into, 
my Pancoast, my Taine, dusted them off and read in 
them here and there, and I have found them new 
books. It is almost as if I] never had seen them. In 
Minto’s “Characteristics of English Poets,” and in his 
“Characteristics of English Prose,’’ I found examina- 
tion papers that I passed successfully at the age of 
nineteen, and I cannot answer twenty percent of the 
questions now. If I ask myself, “Did I get nothing 
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then from these books?” I have to reply, ‘“Would I 
be interested in the subject of reading more widely 
today if it were not for these books?” I cannot 
give the leading characteristics of Edmund Spenser 
as exhibited in “The Knight’s Tale’ but I have curi- 
osity about it and pleasure in looking it up. 

In the “Oxford Book of English Prose’’ there are 
several pages from William Hazlitt (1778-1830) the 
English journalist, essayist and dramatic critic. One 
of these, taken from ‘‘The Plain Speaker,” is on “The 
Pleasures of Reading.’”’ He writes: ‘““The last time I 
tasted this luxury in its full perfection was one day 
after a sultry day’s walk between Farnham and Alton. 
I was fairly tired out. I walked into an inn yard 
(I think at the latter place). I was shown by the 
waiter to what looked at first like common outhouses 
at the end of it, but they turned out to be a suite ‘of 
rooms, probably a hundred years old. The one I 
entered opened into an old-fashioned garden, embel- 
lished with beds of larkspur and a leaden Mercury; 
it was wainscoted and there was a grave-looking dark- 
colored portrait. of Charles the Second, hanging up 
over the old tiled chimney-piece. I had ‘Love for 
Love’ in my pocket, and began to read; coffee was 
brought in in a silver coffee pot; the cream, the bread 
and butter, everything was excellent, and the flavor 
of Congreve’s style prevailed over all. I prolonged 
the entertainment till a late hour, and relished this 
divine comedy better even than when I used to see it 
played by Miss Mellon as Miss Prue, Bob Palmer as 
Tattle, and Bannister as Honest Ben. The circum- 
stance happened just five years ago, and it seems like 
yesterday. If I count my life so by lusters, it will soon 
glide away; yet I shall not have to repine if, while it 
lasts, it is enriched with a few such recollections.” 

Heretofore I have known Hazlitt only as a name 
associated with that of Charles Lamb, but hence- 
forward he will be one of those along the way who 
have so handled the material richly poured into the 
laps of literary men as to give him a permanent place 
in our affections. He died at fifty-two, he had his 
fights and troubles, but over a century ago he was 
doing as a master what some of us still are doing as 
apprentices. 

The mass of material is overwhelming. Quiller- 
Couch says in his preface: ‘““No honest scholar can 
pretend an acquaintance with the whole of English 
prose or even with the whole that may yield good 
selections. All one can do is to spread a wide and pa- 
awe net and report that he brings the best of his 
haul.” 

There is a tendency to plead this mass of material 
as excuse for not reading widely. It is not a valid 
excuse. Cne can read widely even though he cannot 
read all or even a good-sized fraction. 

It is of great value to us to know the kinds of 
things that have been done in English in the last five 
or six centuries to get some idea of the growth of our 
mother tongue, and to feel the presence and perhaps 
the comradeship of men of different generations. 
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Our temptation is to read simply for our own work. 
There is so much of value published in every im- 
portant field, law, medicine, politics, theology, educa- 
tion, engineering, general literature, that we are 
tempted to concentrate and make an effort to keep up 
with at least part of the books that we ought to 
know about for the sake of our work. Important as 
this may be, we need variety to keep the mind supple 
and efficient. 

In no profession is narrow professional reading 
more demoralizing than in the ministry. The life is 
more than meat and the mind than intellect. The 
springs of emotion must be kept clear and clean. 
General literature is concerned with life, and the 
ministry is concerned with life, and life seen only 
through theological glasses is out of focus. 

In stirring up our minds by means of books, so 
as to try to think things out, we shall find it profitable 
to get out of the channel of our own work and into 
other channels which may lead to islands and whole 
continents whose existence we may not have sus- 
pected, but whose influence we need if we are not to 
fail of our best. 

Most of us are apt to question the judgments of 
a man who is simply bookish. Even if he has a bal- 
anced brain and does not fall a victim to the last 
author that he happens to read, he is apt to become 
one-sided. The common man thinks he is impractical. 
In other words, he does not tie his knowledge to life. 

A good balance wheel for much reading is con- 
versation. Some of us tend to draw back from this 
kind of exercise, because much of what passes for 
conversation is argumentative and boring. There is 
little one can do in the presence of the partisan except 
to listen. There are those who like to argue and who 
are never so happy as when they make a point, or 
think they do, but they do not often shed light or 
give pleasure or help one think things out. When, 
however, the well-furnished, fair man comes along, 
whether he be the man of native intelligence and no 
books or the man of intellectual fairness and many 
books, such a one is a joy and a stimulant. He acts 
as a precipitate for one’s own confused mixture of 
notions. As one listens, questions, comments, one’s 
thought is clarified and one yearns intensely to use 
wisely the intellectual talents one has. 

We so much need thinkers in these times that it 
is a tragedy that the times are unfavorable for the 
making of thinkers. The colleges are struggling 
valiantly, but they are hamstrung by the high-pres- 
sure life of practically all college students. 

If one is to meditate one must add solitude to 
reading and to high conversation. One must some- 
times be alone. But it is a dangerous thing to be 
alone. All of one’s worst longings and imaginings 
come to him when he is alone. He may be in an 
alcove of a great library where he can hear only an 
oceasional footfall, or absolutely alone in the woods 
or along a stream, if his mind has been bent toward 
some desire, inevitably it will fly toit. Andin an hour 
when one might be thinking of what the backs of the 
tomes represent, or of what this lovely world really 
means, one passes the time picturing himself as 
making a new private conquest or as wielding the 
scepter over a goodly portion of mankind. 


In this “Oxford Book of English Prose’”’ I came 
upon: an essay by Abraham Cowley, who in his day 
was considered a much greater poet than John Milton,. 
his contemporary. He warns the man whose mind is: 
possessed by strong evil tendencies not to be alone.- 
“Better be in a fair,” he says, “than in a wood.” 
In the same essay he adds: ‘“There is no saying shocks: 
me so much as that which I hear very often, that a- 
man does not know how to pass his time. “Twould 
have been but ill spoken by Methusalem in the nine- 
hundred sixty-ninth year of his life.” 

Three hundred years ago Cowley paid noble 
tribute to the utility and happiness of being alone to 
read, to study, to think, to perfect ourselves in some 
‘branch of science.‘ 

It is hard to think. Some of us never will achieve 
it. But at least we can learn to drive out the dis- 
cordant, the angry, the lewd, the trivial, by letting 
the mind play upon some great act, small kindness, 
exquisite verse, Jack-in-the-pulpit, or far view. The 
blessedness of “crowding out’ has never yet been 
played up in morals as it might be. There is no guide- 
post to both the intellectual or moral life more trust- 
worthy than the one on which is written, “Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

But whether we are alone or in a crowd, we have 
five senses and possibly more in embryo. They are 
given us to use. Life may be carrying us fast, but we 
at least can notice something of what flits by. We can 
train ourselves to observe more things than we do, to 
see them accurately, to report them truly, to think 
about them dispassionately, to judge them with 
righteous judgment. 

A man strikes a deadly blow at his own intel- 
lectual life if he refuses to see error and evil, if he does 
not use his power of discrimination, but he strikes 
an even deadlier blow at his moral life, at the very 
essence of his manhood, if he disparages another or 
discolors the other’s acts, to further his own ends. 

And as in this meditation I have gone back to the 
past for inspiration and guidance, I shall turn to 
the seventeenth century for the statement of a truth 
that to some may appear to be a platitude, but which 
to many others is the noblest of all truths. Gilbert 
Burnett said it, as thousands before him and since 
his day have said it. But it comes with peculiar 
force from a man who was a statesman, a historian, a. 
bishop, an exile, a confidant and adviser of kings,. 
and a great influence for good in his day, which was 
the stirring seventeenth century. As Bishop of Salis- 
bury he ended a discourse with these words: “So 
that, upon great and long experience, I could enlarge 
on the preacher’s text, “Vanity of vanities and all is 
vanity; but I must also conclude with him: Fear 
God and keep His commandments, for this is the all 
of man, the whole, both of his duty and of his happi- 


ness.” 
* *k * 


“Did you enjoy your dinner, sir?’ asked the solicitous: 
restaurant proprietor. 

“Yes, except the sweet. That was terrible.” 

“Did you have the plum tart or lemon pie?” 

“T don’t know. It tasted like glue!” 

“Ah! It was the plum tart. The lemon pie tastes like paste.” 
—American Legion Monthly. 
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Y 6/6 @| church experiment being carried out at 
WS B| Beards Hollow, in the town of Summit, 
Ear@o}} Schoharie County, New York, under the 
direction of the editor of this paper. 

The following stories of services held on August 
4 and August 11 were contributed to The Cobleskill 
Times and sent by that paper to The Schoharie Re- 
publican, The Cobleskill Index, and many other papers. 
‘“Rewrites’ of the story also were published in Schenec- 
tady and Albany papers. 

Charles L. Ryder, president of the Ryder Pub- 
lishing Co., which brings out several country papers, 
including his original paper, The Cobleskill Times, 
last year offered to do the publicity for the experi- 
ment, and has shown conclusively what the right 
kind of publicity can do in building up religious meet- 
ings. He has picked his papers carefully, interested 
other editors by personal letters, and has furnished 
cuts and copy to the others in time to be easily 
handled. Both advance notices and accounts of the 
meetings have been scattered near and far, and have 
brought visitors from many miles around. Occa- 
sionally amusing sensational stories have appeared 
about the love that the editor of The Christian Leader 
has for tools, and how he began the repair work on the 
old Beards Hollow church single-handed, but in the 
main the accounts have been clear unvarnished 
stories of what has actually taken place. The editor 
realizes that there are some assets to this experiment 
which would not exist in many places, and that 
it cannot be compared in importance to year-round 
experiments with a paid staff, but he believes that 
it is important as an illustration of the interest that 
can be aroused in remote country churches by the 
right kind of services, well advertised, and also as an 
illustration of the amount of personal service that 
country people will pour out freely, even in their 
busiest season, for a community project that catches 
the imagination. 

The experience also shows that the slogan, “‘A 
church for everybody,” appeals to large numbers in 
many denominations, especially when a movement 
can be kept out of the morass of competition with 
other churches. The Lutheran pastor of Richmond- 
ville renamed the Beards HoJlow Lutheran church 
the Beards Hollow Universal Church, and the editor 
added the christening, “The Church of the Volun- 
teers.” 


The Editor. 


The Service of Rededication 


Two hundred and fifty people crowded into the 
little white church in Beards Hollow for the service of 
rededication Sunday, August 4. The church never 
had had over half that number at any of the other 
summer services. But the large gallery had been 
done over and accommodated fifty, and chairs formerly 
placed in the aisles were put on the pulpit platform 
and long benches were set in the aisles. 

A few went away, but a number sat in automo- 
biles near the entrance. People came from Albany, 


What Is Happening at Beards Hollow 


Schenectady, Frankfort, Oneonta, Stamford, Central 
Bridge, Sharon, Cobleskill, Richmondville, Summit, 
Fulton, Fonda, Gloversville and other places. The 
collection was $63.07, the Polish Catholic contractor, 
now an American, who did over the church and who 
donated much extra work, giving ten dollars in 
cash. 

The day was perfect for such a gathering, and 
every foot of parking space around the church was 
occupied. 

The little church, with its straight simple lines 
brought out by the Colonial scheme of decoration, 
delighted everybody. ‘The color scheme of the in- 
terior is white and light buff with a cherry mahogany 
for pew rails and for the pulpit top. Back of the 
pulpit in the rectangular space made by the original 
builders with a wooden frame-work, there was hung 
a beautiful crimson curtain, and this color was carried 
out in the covering of the pulpit desk. The work was 
done under the direction of a committee consisting 
of George Dibble, Mrs. Ivy Becker, Martinus B. 
Mattice, Orville Reese and Dr. van Schaick, but the 
committee depended largely on the trained taste of 
Mrs. van Schaick. 

Unfortunately Mrs. van Schaick was injured in 
the church late on Saturday before the service, as she 
was working with a committee to finish the pulpit 
covering. She made a misstep and fell, severely 
bruised her right arm, and wrenched her foot. It be- 
came necessary to secure another organist in a hurry, 
and Mrs. G. E. Sherwood, organist of the Baptist 
church in Cobleskill, came on emergency call and did 
fine work. 

Besides Dr. van Schaick and the Rev. Morris 
Skinner, the ministers announced for the day, the 
Rev. Frank D. Lawyer, formerly of Mineral Springs, 
now of Los Angeles, California, was present and led 
the responsive service. Dr. van Schaick said that 
once both Mr. Lawyer and his wife, Lottie Borst, 
were star pupils of his in the Mineral Springs district 
school. 

Mr. Skinner read the Scripture passages from 
Nehemiah, which deal with rebuilding the broken 
walls of Jerusalem, emphasizing the verse, ‘“Neverthe- 
less we went all of us to the wall, everyone unto his 
work; for the people had a mind to work.” He also 
led in an uplifting prayer. 

In a little address of congratulation, he said that 
the beautiful church far surpassed his expectation, 
and that the result had come from leadership, and co- 
operation by all the people with that leadership. 
He rechristened the church, not Universalist, for that 
is the name of one sect only, but the Universal Church 
of Beards Hollow, which he said meant a church for 
everybody. He rechristened Dr. van Schaick “the 
Bishop of Beards Hollow.” 

(Dr. van Schaick’s sermon appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Leader.) 

For two or three hours after the service, people 
ate together and visited on the bank of Stony Creek in 
the grove, some cooking their own chops and “ham- 
burg” while other groups assembled at the long tables 
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in the hall. Professional men and women, and farmers, 
merchants and officials, exchanged views and had a 
restful, happy time. 


When Dr. Lobdell Preached 


On a dark threatening Sunday morning, August 
11, after a night of rain, one hundred and fifty people 
cranked up their motor cars and went to Beards Hollow 
for the community service. 

Oneonta, Worcester, East Worcester, Canajo- 
harie, Summit, Richmondville, Central Bridge, Cobles- 
kill, Albany, Schenectady, Saratoga and other towns 
and cities were represented. 

The congregation filled the main floor and the 
gallery, but the threatening weather kept down the 
crowd so that chairs and benches did not have to be 
brought in, and this enabled the simple beauty of the 
church to stand out better than a week ago. And 
the light Colonial finish of the interior with its rich 
mahogany for trimming seemed to show to greater 
advantage in contrast with the heavy black clouds 
outside. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., as usual, conducted the 
service, and the preacher was Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Attleboro, Mass., 
who has a summer camp at Warners Lake, East Berne, 
his boyhood home. Dr. Lobdell preached a strong, 
uplifting sermon. In the pulpit also was the Rev. 
Frank Terrell, chaplain of the Attica State Prison, a 
former resident of Schoharie County, an unexpected 
visitor who arrived with C. L. Ryder. He read the 
Scripture lesson and offered a helpful prayer. 

Mrs. van Schaick, happily recovered from her 
recent accident, was at the organ and played admirably 
a prelude, a postlude and an offertory. 

Mrs. A. L. Norton of Cobleskill and Mrs. Mattice 
and Mrs. Claude Mann furnished beautiful baskets 
of flowers which were placed on the platform each side 
of the pulpit. Mrs. van Schaick placed a simple and 
effective vase of ferns in the center of the communion 
table directly in front of the pulpit. 

Dr. Lobdell took as his text the words of Paul, 
“T have fought a good fight; I have kept the 
faith.” 

He paid a moving tribute to the old Lutheran 
church at East Berne, and said that its influence had 
been potent in his life. Picking up the hymn book, 
“Hymns of the Church,” a hundred of which were 
given to the church by the Universalist Publishing 
House, Dr. Lobdell said: “We sing from this book 
every Sunday in my own church. On my library 
shelves is the dearly prized hymn book of my 
mother from which she sang in the Lutheran church. 
There is no conflict in the hymns. Many are the 
same. 

“Nor is there confiict in my thought between 
today and those days of the past. So I enter gladly 
into the spirit of this service where Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Universalists, yes, 
even Catholics, have come together to worship the 
one Lord and Father of us all and to gain strength 
for life in a world that belongs to us all. 

“A miracle has been wrought here in this church. 
Its simple beauty appeals to me deeply, and the ac- 
count of how it has all come about by united neigh- 


borhood action and the cooperation of citizens of 
the larger towns makes a unique and wonderful 
story.” 

“We are here,” he continued, “‘to gain strength 
for the fight we all have to make. We have held up 
before us in our text the life of a man who fought a 
good fight. His trials were great, but so are ours. 
Inside of each of us there is a battle ground between 
our lower selves and our better selves. In Paul we 
have a man of courage. But courage is not dead in 
the world. 

“Did you see the account of that voyage this 
summer across the Atlantic when a wealthy Boston 
man was swept from the deck of his little yacht? The 
sea was a maelstrom, but one stalwart son leaped into 
the sea with a rope, and the other son followed in 
a skiff, and all were lost. They did not count the 
cost. Though they were lost their heroism inspires 
us. 

“‘A timid little woman went with her husband to 
Niagara, and she was afraid to go down under the 
falls. ‘What is there to be afraid of?’ said the hus- 
band. He insisted on her going and she went, terrified, 
trembling in every limb. Years later his business 
went down with a crash. He lost everything. With 
bowed head he said, ‘What shall I do? What shall I 
do?’ ‘Do,’ said the timid little wife, ‘start over to- 
gether,’ and start over they did and achieved success 
because of her courage. 

“That is what God wants of us. 

“Even the Almighty God cannot get His work 
done without us. He could not get this church re- 
built and beautified without you people. He could 
not get the glass and the bottles out of the creek with- 
out using your leader to go in and pick them out. He 
needed Paul and he needs us. 

“When the government of Cincinnati had to be 
made an honest government, He used honest men 
of courage who cleaned it up. 

“There is a story of Theodore Roosevelt which 
never has been recognized as it should be. On that 
trip to the Brazilian jungles, for days they were lost. 
Day after day they were seeking a way out. Roosevelt 
was stricken with fever. But in his weakness he wrote 
the record of the exploration. And at a crisis, he cried 
out to the young scientists with him: ‘Leave me here. 
My life is about over. You are needed at home. 


And that boy Kermit is needed. Leave me. Take 
him home to his mother.’ 
“How shall we fight the good fight? By singing 


these hymns? By bowing before God in the beauty 
of this place? Yes, but that is only a part of it. Iam 
a voter. You are voters. You cannot be excused if 
you do not get into the fights for honesty, efficiency, 
decency in government.”’ 

In giving out the ancient collection boxes which 
for long years have been used in the little white church 
for the offering, Dr. van Schaick said: 

“Again I must remind you that one name of this’ 
church is ‘The Church of the Volunteers.’ Because 
Dr. Lobdell volunteers his service without fee, I can 
say that every dollar put into these boxes will go for 
further improvement of the church and grounds and 
for other facilities urgently needed because of the 
crowds that come. These boxes themselves illustrate 
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the point. Mrs. van Schaick has relined them and 
Mrs. Mattice has repainted them.’”’ The collection 
was $30. 

At the time of the notices Dr. van Schaick drove 
home the same point. “Thanks to Mrs. Wm. T. 
Lamont and Mrs. John Holmes of Richmondville,”’ 
he said, “we have two new large picnic tables for the 
erove. Thanks to M. B. Mattice we have had them 
hauled over and set up. Thanks to a group of ladies, 
Mrs. George Dibble, Mrs. M. B. Mattice, Mrs. Ivy 
Becker, Mrs. Chet De Ridder, Miss Flora De Ridder, 
we have had the church and community house swept 
and scrubbed. And there are other services of neigh- 
bors, too many to be enumerated, without which the 
work could not go forward. 

“Qne Richmondville lady who wished to do it 
anonymously has given us a large garbage can for 
the grove, and the gift will help us all keep our place 
clean and beautiful.” 

Dr. van Schaick announced that the Rev. E. A. 
Ottman of Center Brunswick, N. Y., a native of 
Schoharie County, would preach the sermon August 
18, and that he himself would preach the closing 
sermon of the August series August 25. 

“Mr. Ottman,” he said, “for thirteen years was 
the faithful pastor of the Richmondville Lutheran 
church and of the Beards Hollow church, and should 
be welcomed by a large company of old friends. His 
subject will be ‘Motives and Rewards in Christian 
Service.’ ”’ 

At the time of the notices he also referred to Dr. 
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Lobdell as a man who kept himself in the background 
but as representing the kind of men without which 
no movement can go ahead. He spoke of the honor 
of the visit of Chaplain Terrell and of his coming 
with Charles L. Ryder, “whose extraordinary publicity 
written for this community movement has done so 
much to build it up.” 

The sun broke through spiritually long before he 
came from behind the clouds in fact. But he shone 


on the beautiful little grove as the fires were lighted in ° 


the new outdoor ovens, and fell in golden patches on 
Stony Creek and its wooded gorge. The summer 
pastor disappeared, and reappeared with a ten-quart 
pot and a three-quart pot of coffee made by himself. 
Every table in the community house and every table 
in the grove was occupied. 

Dr. Lobdell was served by Dr. van Schaick, who 
cooked a beafsteak for him over wood coals, which 
he declared was supply fee enough. Former residents. 
of Schoharie County exchanged reminiscences with 
old neighbors, and after dinner many went quietly to 
the little graveyard where the bodies of their an- 
cestors have been laid away, and where little grave- 


stones carry the names of the plain people on whose. 


daily work even a mighty nation must depend. 

An event of the day was the singing of the hymn, 
“Allies of the Lord,” written by the late Dr. John 
Coleman Adams of Brooklyn and Hartford, a dear: 
friend of both Dr. Lobdell and Dr. van Schaick. 


It gathered the whole spirit of the day in the: 


words, “‘Help God the world to save.” 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett . 


VII. The Testament of Beauty 
aan T the age of eighty-six, Robert Bridges, poet 
laureate of England, completed his master- 
piece, “The Testament of Beauty.’ He 
é states that beauty is the covenant God has 
made with the world through which He reveals Him- 
self to men. This testament of beauty is a rainbow 
arching life’s horizon, reminding us that God is within 
us and about us. Nature is a friend we can always 
trust. Nature rests and inspires us because she 
speaks of God. Bridges writes: 
“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy.” 

Not only nature, but man also should reveal 
this covenant of beauty in daily living. Edward Bok 
tells of his ancestor who was sent by the Dutch 
Government to a wild and lawless island in the North 
Sea. The young mayor was ordered to reform the 
-pirates who lived there. He settled there and started 
his job—it was a grim place, barren of trees, as deso- 
late as a place of exile in Siberia. But the young 
mayor thought that it was an ugly place only because 
it was not beautiful, and he determined to make it 
beautiful. The people told him the island was too 
rocky and cold for trees to grow, but he set out trees 
every year during the fifty years he lived there. Coon 


the island became a garden of green with thick woods: 


and shady lanes, and today artists go there and call: 
it one of the beauty spots of the world. When the 
governor died his wife called her children to her and 


said, “As you go out in the world I want each of you: 
to take with you the spirit of your father’s work; make. 


the world a bit more beautiful because you have been 
Migr i 
Prayer 
O Thou who art eternal beauty, truth and good- 


ness, we come to Thee to gain the knowledge of what. 


endures. The world confuses us with its many 


changes. We long to keep in our hearts the peace that. 


we have found at times with nature’s woodlands, 
lakes and hills. O Thou who didst create this majestic 


universe, dispel our discouragement, shame us for our: 


pessimism, transform our cowardice into courage. 
Set our minds in tune with Thy laws and teach us to 
live in the strength that nature shows. May we open 
our minds to receive Thy plans for the present age, 
and under Thy mandate conquer ignorance, poverty 
and war, and bring man’s behavior into harmony with 
Thee. Make us quiet long enough to hear Thee speak. 
Break through the shadows of our fear with Thy light. 
Make us willing to answer Thy eall to new duties. 
Help us to find the way through fulfilling Thy purposes 


in the world, and go forward trusting in Thy covenant, 


of love. Amen. 
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The Mission of the Country Church’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


@]Y subject is “The Mission of the Country 
Q Bi Church.” By mission I mean the reason 
2) ° 

J 3] for existence, by country I mean the 
aid] open farming country as distinguished 
from the village and from the city, and by church I 
mean any religious group or body. My text is a 
passage from the New Testament where the word 
church is used in the Old Testament sense—‘‘all of 
Israel assembled before God or considered in a re- 
ligious aspect.’ In the second chapter of Hebrews, 
the twelfth verse, we find the words: “I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren, in the midst of the 
church (or congregation) will I sing praise unto thee.” 
I take this text to avoid any sectarian discussion, for 
we have Catholics and Protestants, Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, Dutch Reformed, 
Universalists, and probably representatives of many 
other sects, assembled here together. 

The Catholic idea of the church is one thing, the 
strict Lutheran and Episcopalian idea is another 
thing, the more liberal Lutheran, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, Universalist idea is still another thing. 

The question I raise today is as to whether there 
is any mission for little country churches at the cross 
roads, up on the hills, or in the smaller hamlets. 

Let us examine in the first place what seems to 
be the answer. It seems to be that there is no such 
mission. If you will drive around the country you 
will find these churches going down. That is true, 
not only in Schoharie County, not only at Eminence 
or in Lawyersville, it is true all over the United States. 
In my own fellowship, the Universalist, we have sold 
many churches and put the money in the general 
fund of the denomination, state or national. That 
seems to be wise, and doubtless is wise at times, but 
it can easily lead to a time when the denomination 
will turn into a lot of officials living on the interest 
of the money. 

Now if we consider it a bad thing for country 
churches to go down, let us remember that a good 
thing is found among the causes for their going down. 
That good thing is the machine age. Is there a per- 
son here who has lived to middle life who does not 
realize the revolution in country life made by the 
machine age? I use the word machine in its broadest 
sense to mean truck, automobile, tractor, dynamo, 
and all that has come from them in the way of good 
roads, quick transportation, electric power and light, 
cheap newspapers and movies, and a score of other 
things. The back country districts today form in 
reality a part of the village, the village forms a part of 
the city, and the cities are close together. My grand- 
father left his farm in Sharon on Monday morning 
with a load of produce for the Albany market, fifty 
miles away, and came back on Wednesday. I leave 
my farm in Beards Hollow with a load of produce for 
my paper, The Christian Leader, in Boston, 230 miles 
away, on Monday morning about as early as my grand- 
father started, and I come back also on Wednesday. 


*Sermon preached at Beards Hollow, N. Y., August 4, 1935. 


But if I spent only as much time in the city as he 
spent usually, I could be back late on Monday 
night. 

Lape, Dibble, Butler, Becker, Reese, and prob- 
ably others, drive regularly out of the hollow on 
Sunday morning to church in Richmondville, and 
may take less time doing it than some of the folks who 
walk to church from the upper end of that village. 
These churches in Richmondville are hospitable, the 
ministers cal] quickly on new people here in the hollow, 
they visit our sick, they bury our dead, and, best of 
all, they take an interest in the children. That same 
thing is going on all over the country. 

Here is one reason why the little churches are 
deserted. It seemed foolish to keep up services for 
half a dozen or a dozen people when the village 
churches wanted our folks to come. And may I add, 
emphatically, that there is nothing more wrong or ir- 
religious about discarding a useless piece of religious 
machinery than there is in discarding an old worn-out, 
broken-down mowing-machine. A common mistake 
of churches is to hang on to useless customs, useless 
ways, useless institutions, useless rites and cere- 
monies, after the social needs that produced them have 
disappeared. Let us not use too many old mowing- 
machines in our churches. 

There are deeper reasons, of course, for country 
churches going down. For example, there is a shift in 
population. Once people like Minard Harder of 
Cobleskill, who founded the Empire Agricultural 
Works, lived on Eminence Hill. Now we can find 
stretches of road over there on which there is not a 
farm, and other stretches where foreigners have 
moved in, most of whom are Catholics. I wish that 
all of them were as straight, fine, able Catholics as 
one I see here, a Catholic who has helped rebuild this 
church, that once was distinctly Lutheran. We have 
here Lutherans who hired him and a Catholic who did 
much of the work free. Is this unnoted, think you, 
in that other realm where all the record books are 
kept? Is it displeasing, think you, to that noble soul 
who had the vision of the time when “‘there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd?’” But when people move 
away, churches go down. ‘They ought to go down in 
many instances. They are of no more use than that 
old eyesore across the way that our good neighbor has 
promised to take down. Let them go if they are not 
needed. 

I have spoken of one reason for churches going 
down that in itself is a good thing—human progress. 
I have spoken of another reason that may be good 
and may not be good—people moving—I am not wise 
enough to tell. But now I come to the deepest reason 
of all why country churches go down, village churches 
go down, and city churches go down—people lose 
interest in churches and stop going to church. Some 
stop because they have lost faith and some because 
they never had much faith to lose. Some are over- 
worked and tired out on Sunday, and some had rather 
have a good outing or read the newspaper. Then 
there are others, our more intelligent young people, 
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who have been taught one kind of thing in school and 
another kind of thing in church, and they know that 
both cannot be true, so they take as true what they 
have learned in school. It is a bad thing for people to 
lose interest in religion, but it is a good thing for 
churches to find out and teach that what we learn in 
school belongs to God just as much as all the good 
things that we learn in the Bible. If our churches 
have suffered in the past because we ministers have 
not seen the truth and the beauty in geology, or 
biology, or the research work of the General Electric 
Company, or understood the meaning in those things, 
that time is passing. All of this universe belongs to 
God and to His children. Everything true and good 
is religious. 

The church has suffered also because some people 
have considered it a selfish institution, not much in- 
terested in the community, but interested only in 
keeping itself alive. That has been true of some of 
our churches. It is true of some of us. We are self- 
ish. There is not any sin quite as black as selfishness. 
The poor fellow who cannot control his appetite is 
not half as dangerous a man as the person who is 
thinking only of himself. If all that a church can do 
for a town is to compete with some other church it 
might as well die. Our best young people will not 
stay in churches or work for churches that have no 
social vision. 

Now this leads us to the true mission of the 
churches of every name—Catholic and Protestant. 
It is to make people love and obey God and to be 
good neighbors and citizens and individuals. The 
religious side belongs to us as much as the body side 
or the mind side, and it must be developed just as 
the body or the mind, or it dies out. When we sing 
the hymns together, or bow in prayer, or sit quietly 
thinking things over and what our lives are in the 
sight of Perfect Goodness, we are doing something for 
the religious side. I won’t say too much about the 
sermon, for I have to admit that some sermons make 
me irreligious, or too tired to enjoy religion. So here 
is the mission of the church in a gentence or two. 
It is to make us feel that life is worth while, that there 
is a good God over us, that we ought to overcome our 
mean side and give our good side a chance, that we 
ought to give a hand up to the fellow who is struggling, 
and that we ought also to feel responsibility for the 
whole world and all the people in it, the whole country 
and all the people in it, the whole community and all 
the people in it, as well as for ourselves. 

Now if churches have these good purposes, they 
ought to be supported. 

Should they be supported in places like Beards 
Hollow? Yes and no. Or, as Andrew H. Brown 
would put it, “Yes and no, but mostly yes.”’ 

Churches must be studied just like a piece of 
machinery. If they can be used to a good purpose let 
them be used. If they cannot be used, let them be 
closed up, or turned into stores or garages, or some- 
thing to serve society. Look at them as a farmer 
looks at a field, and look intelligently. 

There has been one great shift of population to 
the towns. There is another great shift of population 
starting toward the country districts. Suppose you 
wanted to rent a house'in Cobleskill. You probably 


could not do it. You would be forced to take one of 
these pre-fabricated houses that would roll up to 
Cobleskill in a truck or two. People may have room 
enough in Albany, but people who want to do business 
in Cobleskill are being forced to live in Lawyersville, 
or Warnerville, or East Cobleskill, or Howes Cave. 
We begin ‘to feel the new tide toward the country 
here in Beards Hollow. The time may come when the 
village churches cannot do all the work. Perhaps we 
shall come to realize that there are children farther 
back in the hills who need our care. 

Some denominations have come to see that many 
of these country churches are not only needed but 
greatly needed. Denominations have pooled their 
resources and put two or three specialists into, say, a 
county or half of a county. One is especially for the 
children, a specialist in religious education, and one is 
a social service worker, and one or two are preachers 
and pastors who are not in the country just as a step- 
ping stone to something else, but are there because 
they love it, believe in it as Jared Van Wagenen be- 
lieves in it, and work to lift the tone of it morally and 
religiously. 

These people arrange circuits, combine everybody 
in one movement, cooperate with the Grange, and put 
new life into half dead churches. Best of all, they 
make those churches serve human beings. 

I have spoken of country people motoring to the 
village. Today, in Beards Hollow, we see the process 
reversed. Our crowded services are crowded because 
village and city people have motored here. Our 
problem here is the problem of congestion. Our next 
move must be for more parking places. This is the 
first church I have served where we have turned people 
away. 

With the motor car available it is not unlikely that 
in the future much more of the worship of the city 
will be done in the country. Dr. Asa Bradley of our 
church, State Superintendent for New Hampshire, 
several years ago began to broadcast the slogan, “Your 
automobile will run to church as well as away from 
it.” He has organized summer pilgrimages to some 
of our old historic country churches which regularly 
have no services. These pilgrimages now are institu-. 
tions in several states. 

I must confess that I did not expect to see the 
idea of summer services develop in Beards Hollow as 


it has developed. We must give great credit to the. 


newspapers which have done so much to advertise 
us. From Albany and Schenectady to Oneonta 
and Canajoharie they have pushed the plan. Rich- 
ee and Cobleskill of course have taken the 
ead. 

Nor did I expect such help from the neighbors, 
so much volunteer service, so much hard work, so 
much resourceful, intelligent work. “It is only for a 
month of services,’ some may comment. “Is it 
worth al] the effort?” others may ask. It is not 
strictly true that the church is used only in August, 
because it is available always for funerals. But what 
if it were only for a month of services? Who can tell 
what might be done in a month? What influences 
enter the life of a boy or girl? What cheer come to 
a man almost down and out, what faith and strength 
to us all? 
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What we have done so far speaks for itself today 
in these walls restored and beautified. Take note that 
the church has been made not only strong and useful, 
it has been made beautiful. By beauty we have tried 
to suggest the beauty of holiness and to enter into 
the meaning of the sublime prayer, “Let the beauty of 
the Lord our God rest upon us.”’ Simple, dignified, 
beautiful, and all genuine, the result of neighborhood 
effort and pulling together, our little church preaches 
for us today a sermon far greater than any I shall ever 
preach. 

In closing let me remind you that the great 
name referred to in the text was the name of Jesus, 
and that he held up before us an ideal of service as wide 
as humanity. 

Let us not lose faith in having a world that shall 


A Lay 
F. H 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks... . 

Ga) HE most remarkable feature of the Bible is 
ey Mex) its capacity for keeping up with the progress 
of the ages. Call it what you will, those 
who wrote its chapters saw—or wrote with- 
out seeing—the great fundamental truths of life that 
apply to all times, which humanity in general is 
able to recognize only as the ages bring to it the 
larger vision that comes with human progress. 

Perhaps no other passage in the sacred writings 
is so important to this age, and yet is given so little 
attention by our religious leaders, as this one that 
prophesies this change from war to peace. It assumes 
that something will take place which will cause hu- 
manity to have use for plowshares rather than swords. 
If this is to occur, there must be a reason for the 
change. This must depend upon something happening 
which the prophet recognized as not possible in his day. 
It then becomes a matter of importance, perhaps of 
the first magnitude, for our religious leaders to know 
whether they can do anything to hasten the coming of 
this time; and if so, what. 

Present national and international conditions 
seem to call for most critical attention to this passage. 
With the continual din of wars and rumors of wars, 
it may not be overstating the case to say that this 
passage that tells us a time will come when nations 
shall learn war no more should receive our most care- 
ful consideration. It may prove to be the most im- 
portant passage in the Bible for this present emergency 
of a most revolutionary age. 

Why will men change from the age-long interest 
in warfare as the acme of human endeavor and human 
satisfaction, to the tilling of the ground and the car- 
ing for their orchards? There can be but one reason, 
and that must be because some change will have 
taken place which will have caused war to lose its 
supreme satisfaction, which these other things will have 
replaced. We recognize that the sword and the spear 
meant to the prophet all those implements mankind 
has used to gain satisfaction by overcoming others. 
We recognize in the plowshare and pruning hook all 
the implements of industry through which man 


be in fact the Kingdom of God, and let us never stop 
working for it. : 

When I saw that old dump back of the church 
disappear last Monday, can by can, bottle by bottle, 
tangled masses of barbed wire and chicken wire, one 
after the other, all the broken, the useless, the dis- 
carded, the ugly, things hauled away—it seemed to 
me to be a parable of human life and to contain a 
prophecy of our world. It seemed to say: So shall all 
the evil and ugly and wicked things of the world dis- 
appear at last before the power of faith and united 
effort. To make men and women believe that and 
to make them want it and to work for it, is the mission 
of the church. 

Where little country churches can help efficiently, 
they have a mission. 


Sermon 


. Selden 


carries on the occupations of industrial life. We then 
understand from this passage that war, ever the same 
in fundamentals, is sometime to be displaced by an 
industrial life which will have progressed to a stage 
where it surpasses war in its power to provide those 
satisfactions which for ages have come only through 
human conflicts. 

How can we expect the peoples of the world to 
beat their swords into plowshares when their re- 
ligious leaders whom we have sent to them are as ig- 
norant of the forces plying in modern industry as are 
the peoples they are trying to Christianize? Has it 
ever occurred to these religious leaders that it is in 
the one nation that has developed particularly along 
the lines of scientific industry that the missionary 
spirit is particularly strong? Yet we go out to these 
foreign countries and attempt to force standards of 
our civilization that are the outgrowth of this tre- 
mendous advance in scientific industry, without the 
slightest knowledge of or understanding of the forces 
which have brought about this situation we are try- 
ing to develop in the foreign land. Then, when we 
have, by purely artificial means, created wants and 
ambitions to enter this larger life, we try to stop the 
use of the only means these peoples have of gaining 
recognition and satisfaction along the lines we have 
created—that of war or preying upon some weaker 
nation. 

It is impossible to make clear to those having no 
practical experience in modern scientific industry the 
power which it has to displace the tendency to seek 
satisfaction by warring upon others, either singly or 
in groups, or by nations. This power has been brought 
to my notice through many years of active experience 
in industry, while at the same time developing pro- 
gressive ideals in education and religion. 

I have observed changes from “‘war”’ to ‘“‘peace”’ 
in those who have come under my observation as 
they have gained, through tasks of scientific industry, 
opportunities to exert their powers to the full and gain 
the deep satisfactions which come from overcoming 
difficulties, with the consequent realization of per- 
sonality and growth. Such experiences and satis- 
factions in industrial life soon force a recognition of 
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the fact that the largest possible growth, the most in- 
tense satisfactions, the most complete realization 
of personality, come through efforts which recognize 
the rights of others to similar and equal opportunities. 

To injure others in order to accomplish one’s 
purpose is to admit one’s incompetence—to fall be- 
low the highest standard to which all should aim. To 
use force is to admit defeat on the higher plane of 
intellectual power which modern scientific industry 
has provided. To beat the sword into a plowshare is 
to reach a stage of intellectual and moral progress 
that is confident of power to win by the use of in- 
telligence instead of physical force, and to realize 
the highest ambitions of life by use of intelligence 
against the forces of nature instead of against persons 
or nations. Many illustrations of this might be 
found in present national and international relations. 
It is best at this time to consider the principle and 
leave its implications and applications for the reader 
to supply. The matter of present concern is that of 
the relation of the religious forces to this present 
situation. 

To realize that present national and international 
conflicts and prospective conflicts result from a de- 
velopment of ambitions and standards of wants in 
other nations, largely through the activities of mis- 
sionaries who have neglected to carry the means of 
supplying these advanced ambitions and wants, is to 
realize that the very means intended to spread peace 
throughout the world is in fact the chief cause of in- 
ternational strife and present tendencies to war. 

To a one-sided and incompetent religious per- 
sonnel must be ascribed much of the blame for pres- 
ent social unrest throughout the world. It has at- 
tempted to do away with the sword without teaching 
the use of the plowshare. It has rightfully condemned 


the pagan desire to gain satisfactions by taking from 
or injuring others, without carrying to these peoples 
the standards and ideals of scientific industry which 
would supply those satisfactions and make war un- 
necessary. It has tried to establish the superstructure 
of a new social order while ignoring the foundation on 
which it must rest. 

What then is the duty of the church at this time? 
Plainly it is to recognize this one-sided development 
and at once proceed to modernize its activities. It 
should place less stress upon the theory of peace and 
more stress upon the practical means of living in 
peace. It should devote: less time to condemning 
war and more time to teaching the science of peace. 
It should realize that the sword will be used until the 
necessity for plowshares becomes so great as to force 
its reforging into the implement of peace. It must 
recognize that war can be done away with only as 
something is produced to take its place. It must 
recognize that those who would have peace must use 
their efforts to develop the means of peace, rather than 
in opposition to war. It must recognize the funda- 
mental of all progress—that it must be positive rather 
than negative. 

This must lead to a very definite and extensive 
study of scientific industry (not craftsmanship) and 
its relation to advancing civilization by all who would 
take part in spreading the influence of the Prince of 
Peace. Let us not overlook the fact that he who has 
led the world toward the ideals of universal peace 
spent much of his life in the most advanced industrial 
occupation of his age. 

May we realize that peace—social, national, and 
international—is to result from a fundamental ad- 
vance in the power to gain al! human satisfactions 
by the arts of peace, not by opposition to war. 


The Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach 


IJ. Our Task---To Build a Program 
William E. Gardner 


mri report: of the Universalist {General Con- 
Moy} vention Advisory Committee to the Y. P. 
C. U., which was given in last week’s article, 
was received enthusiastically by the dele- 
gates at the convention and was thoroughly discussed 
by them. In it they saw the basis for a plan which 
would enable the National Union to build a program 
that could meet the needs of the young people of the 
denomination and to set up an organization that would 
function efficiently to carry out the program. 

On the other hand was the report of the Merger 
Committee setting up a basis for merger with the 
Young People’s Religious Union. It was generally 
agreed that this report provided as good a basis for 
organic merger of the two organizations as any that 
could be presented at the time. However, with no 
program presented for the proposed merged organiza- 
tion, no objectives outlined, and no plans for the 
functions of the organization, most of the delegates 
could see no indication that merger would in any way 
solve the problems that were facing the Y. P. C. U. 

By a large vote the delegates accepted the report 


of the Advisory Committee and adopted a recom- 
mendation to use the report as a basis for setting 
up a program for the Y. P. C. U. Immediately fol- 
lowing this action the recommendation to postpone 
definite action-on merger until the next convention 
was adopted by a vote of forty-six to six. 

The reason for the action taken on the two 
recommendations mentioned above will be found, [ 
think, in the significant statement prefacing the 
recommendation on merger, which reads as follows: 
“Realizing that much of the desire for a merger with 
the Young People’s Religious Union has come about 
as a result of the inadequate program of the Y. P. 
C. U. to meet the needs of the young people of the 
denomination; and recognizing the definite progress 
which has been made by the Union during the past 
year with the generous cooperation and support of the 
Universalist General Convention; and recognizing 
the possibilities of developing a program during the 
next year based on the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Universalist General Convention which 
has all indications of the unqualified support and co- 
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operation of the General Convention, and which will 
meet the needs of all youth groups in the denomina- 
mOlioos se” 

In other words, it was felt by the delegates that 
most of the desire for a merger had come about be- 
cause of the Jack of a vital program in our own or- 
ganization. This was evident among the delegates 
themselves. Many of them had come to the conven- 
tion to vote for merger because they felt that almost 
any step was better than to continue the present 
downward trend. But those who felt this way were 
glad to change their minds when they could see the 
possibility of developing an adequate and effective 
program in the Y. P.C. U. Some of our leaders see in 
merger the development of a large liberal youth organi- 
zation, and favor it whether or not we can develop an 
adequate program in our own group, but these are few. 

Other reasons for the decisive vote on merger 
were: a doubt as to whether one merged organization 
could be as effective as two organizations which can 
be run efficiently and effectively; that young people’s 
work is the function of the whole church and we as 
young people should not merge with another organiza- 
tion until the denomination has done so; the lack of a 
program for the merged organization (the report of 
the Merger Committee was to simply set up the 


“machinery” for the new organization proposed); 
merger was proposed as a cure for the “ills” of the 
Y. P. C. U. when the condition of the organization 
had not been diagnosed to find out what was really 
wrong with it; there was no indication of the support 
of the General Convention, loca] churches, ministers, 
or local unions in event of merger; and there was no 
indication of any widespread desire for merger on the 
part of our local unions. ~ 

And so the convention, very definitely, gave to 
the incoming F xecutive Roard the task of developing, 
during the coming year, a program that will be worthy 
of the utmost support from all young people’s so- 
cieties, ministers, and officials of the denomination. 
With the report of the General Convention Advisory 
Committee as a basis, the Executive Roard has already 
begun plans for the development of the program. It 
will be one of the aims of the Board to make such a 
program as will best help the ministers to establish in 
their churches young people’s sccieties that will be of 
value to their members, to the local church, to the 
community, and to the denomination. In building 
this program the Board invites the advice and sug- 
gestions of all laymen and ministers of the Universalist 
Church who are interested in the development of 
youth work in the denomination. 


The Friendship of God 


Charles E. Park 


I have sinned against the Lord. 2 Sam. 12, 13. 
RIF religion is to be defined as the story of man’s 
relations to God, then religion nowhere 
flourishes so well as where God is thought of 
as a great personality. This is so nearly self- 
evident that it hardly needs further emphasis. Man 
is a personality, not from choice, but from the fact of 
his creation; a complex of passions and emotions, of 
loves and hates, of humors and whimsicalities. And 
since man is unavoidably a personality, the warmest, 
richest, most vivid, and most forceful relations he 
can possibly establish must be his relations with 
some other personality. To be sure, man the per- 
sonality can establish relations of loyalty or trust or 
dependence with that which is not a personality. 


Man can be loyal to an ethical principle. He can put 


his trust in a political policy. He can place his 
confidence in a geometrical theorem. But we can 
hardly expect these relations to be as rich in emo- 
tional content as they might be if they dealt with a 
personality. 

Doubtless this is the chief reason why men have 
always been so ready to personify their theories and 
ideals. So long as theories and ideals remain mere 
abstractions, they can receive our platonic loyalty 
and trust and confidence; but they can hardly receive 
our love. We cannot easily think of a man as loving 
the vow of poverty or as passionately devoted to the 
golden rule. Even we here in New England, who are 
still possessed of the remnants of a Puritan conscience, 
and will still go to any length in our quixotic fidelity 
to the dictates of that conscience, can hardly claim 
that we do so through love. We do so from a cold- 
blooded sense of duty. But if aman can think of that 


vow of poverty as personified in the form of a lovely 
damsel, as St. Francis could, and can make love to her 
and marry her, just as St. Francis married his Fair 
Lady of Poverty, then he has established not only a 
platonic but an emotional relation to the principle of 
poverty. Or if we can think of the golden rule as 
personified in the lovable figure of him who uttered 
the golden rule, then we shall enlist not only our 
minds but our hearts in the service of that principle 
of conduct: which is just what millions of Christian 
people are doing all the time. 

Why did the Romans personify their state as a 
fair goddess? Why did the Greeks personify the arts 
as the Nine Muses? Undoubtedly one of the reasons 
was because they could thus enlist the warmth and 
fervor of their emotions in the interests of their 
patriotism and culture. And in the same way, why 
do so many people persist in thinking of God in the 
terms of personality? There are several reasons, of 
course. One of those reasons is because it is possible 
to love a personality, while it is hard to love a meta- 
physical concept; and love is the very life-blood of 
religion. 

Now one of the conspicuous facts about the Old 
Testament religion is the insistence that is always 
placed upon the personality of God. Straight through 
the Old Testament from Genesis to Malachi, God is 
presented to our thought as a person. Some people 
complain that the Old Testament God is nothing but 
an enlarged man. That is not quite true. There are 
portions of the Bible, especially the book of Psalms, 
that use just as rarefied a metaphysical language in 
speaking of God as anything we can find in Plato. 
But along with this metaphysical side, he is always the 
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enlarged man. The Jews never allowed their meta- 
physics to disguise the personality of God. He is 
something infinitely more than the enlarged man, but 
he is always the enlarged man. He is the principle 
of justice, and purpose, and power, and truth, and 
holiness, but he is always a personified principle. His 
worshipers can always have dealings with him as 
man to man. They can talk with him, and know him, 
and love him and fear him, and trust him, and 
partially understand him. They can _ establish 
relations with him that are just as rich and vivid in 
emotional value as with any human being on earth. 

Here then are these words of our text which God 
spake through Nathan the Prophet to his servant, 
King David. Not only the whole beauty of the words 
but also their whole power is due to the fact that they 
are so personal, spoken by one real person to another 
real person. David had committed an ugly sin; and 
to cover it up he had found it necessary to kill the man 
he had wronged. And this is the way God expostulates 
with him: 

“T have anointed you king over Israel. IJ have 
delivered you out of the hand of your master Saul, 
when he sought your life. I have given you your 
master’s house and your master’s throne. I have 
_ raised you from the humblest to the proudest estate. 
I have done everything that heart could wish for you. 
And if that had been too little, I would moreover have 
given you such and such things—anything you might 
desire. All that I have asked in return is that you 
be my man, that you love me and obey me, that you 
undertake my purpose and choose in every situation 
of life as I would choose; in short, that you show your- 
self worthy of my confidence and my generosity. 
And how have you repaid me? You have accepted 
every gift of mine; but you have clung stubbornly 
to your headstrong, sinful impulses.” 

That is all so thoroughly personal in tone, that 
we are bound to conclude one of the principal features 
in David’s remorse was the thought that he had dis- 
appointed God. “I bave sinned against the Lord,” 
he says. We are prompted to suggest that he also 
sinned against Uriah, but poor Uriah’s grievance is 
quite lost to sight in the larger sin. David had failed 
in friendship to God. Of course he had failed in 
morality, but that did not bother him one tenth as 
much as the thought that he had failed in friendship to 
one who had done everything for him, and was ready 
to do as much more. 

Right there we touch the secret of the Bible’s 
power and sweetness and charm. God and man are 
always held together in the bonds of personal friend- 
ship. ‘They shall be my people, and I will be their 
God.” To be sure, the Jews were constantly forget- 
ting that relationship, and were constantly looking 
upon their covenant with God as a purely business 
arrangement. It is just that cold-blooded business- 
like attitude which the Prophets and Psalm-writers 
are constantly rebuking; as much as to say, ‘‘Can’t 
you see that God is more than just your partner in a 
business enterprise? He loves you. He is proud of 
you. He wants to be your personal friend. He craves 
your love and pride and friendship in return. And 
can’t you see that when you live uprightly, you not 
only obey certain abstract principles of ethics, you 


also gratify your best friend; you vindicate his loving 
pride, and make him happy? And can’t you see that 
when you disregard these laws of upright living you 
not only ignore these abstract principles of ethics, you 
do something much worse than that; you fail in friend- 
ship to God, you hurt his feelings, you pierce his loving 
heart with sorrow and disappointment?”’ 

We may read the Analects of Confucius, the Laws 
and Republic of Plato, the Eight-fold Path of Buddha. 
They will appeal to our minds, and our minds will say, 
“What splendor of ethical insight we have here; what 
sublimity of speculation; what delicacy of moral per- 
ception!’ Then we may turn to the Old Testament; 
and at once our hearts will say, “What a sweetly irre- 
sistible appeal is this; to do right, not because it is 
right, but because a loving friend in heaven wants me 
to do right, and because my doing right is an act of 
personal friendship to him.” 

If Confucius or Plato should ask me “‘to do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with God,” I should 
consider the matter in a cold, unemotional, dispas- 
sionate spirit; I should perceive that this whole matter 
of right living rests upon a purely intellectual founda- 
tion; I should find that so long as I keep within the 
law, nobody suffers from my wrong except myself, 
nobody benefits from my right except myself. And I 
should come across many instances where I could 
safely take the chance of doing a little wrong for the 
sake of the present advantage. Why should I not do 
so? Nobody pays the penalty but myself, and I am 
quite willing to run the risk. Life is short. Happiness 
is a fleeting commodity. The opportunities for hap- 
piness are none too frequent. Plato and Buddha 
may be right, that the consequences are theoretically 
inevitable. But I am the only one concerned, and my 
eyes are open. Caveat emptor. “Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.”’ If I want to season 
the drab monotony of my existence with a little in- 
teresting self-indulgence, with a little picturesque 
sinfulness, why should I not do so? It is nobody’s 
business but my own, and I will pay the price. 

That is our reaction when Plato or Confucius asks 
us “‘to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God.’ But if the Lord requireth of us to do justly 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with our God, if 
this loving personal friend ot ours wants us to live 


-uprightly for the sake of his friendship, then at once 


our hearts respond, “‘O God, what practical sense 
there is in living uprightly we cannot easily discover, 
and we do not especially care; but if you want us to 
do so, and if you ask us to do so, and if it will make 
you any happier, of course we will do so.” If every 
good action of ours is an act of friendship to a personal 
God who loves us, and if every evil act of ours is a 
failure in friendship to that loving personal God, why, 
then that puts the.whole matter of moral conduct on a 
different basis; and of course we will do justly, and 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our God. 

Now perhaps it occurs to you, as it occurs to me, 
that in religious matters we are living in a very dif- 
ficult age. We are wearily plodding our way across 
a barren moor. Modern theology discourages that 
thought of God as a divine personality, with whom we 
can establish relations of intimate personal friendship. 
Modern theology smiles rather contemptuously when 
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we talk of God as a heavenly friend who loves us and 
craves our love in return. Modern theology can do 
little more than present God as a bloodless meta- 
physical mystery, a de-personalized principle of 
causation; a principle of rationality in this world; an 
imperturbable system of law and order, cause and 
effect, which operates in and through this world in a 
cold, ruthless, precise, mechanical way that is utterly 
devoid of any feeling or any emotional content. What 
is the result? The result is that our moral motives 
are sterilized of their most effective ingredient. 

When the young man asks, ‘Why should I do 
right?” the God of the Old Testament would answer, 
“Do right for my sake. I want you to. Your right 
act is an act of friendship to one who loves you per- 
sonally, and who is saddened by your suffering and re- 
joiced by your well-being.” But the God of modern 
theology would say, if he took any notice at all, “Why 
should you do right? Well, that is a question you 
must decide for yourself. Here are my laws. Here is 
my mechanical system of cause and effect, which 
never varies, and never fails to operate. You may 
obey, and reap the rewards of obedience; or you may 
disobey, and pay the penalty. I don’t care. No one 
eares. Your fate is in your own hands, and you may 
do as you please.”’ And one of the saddest things to 
be seen these days is the outcast, unloved human 
creature, with his tight lips, and his tight heart, with a 
sullen gleam in his eyes, and that cruel thought in his 
mind: “Nobody cares what I do. So long as I keep 
within the law, I can do as I please. Very well; I will 
do as I please.” 

There is only one answer to that ugly situation: 
to think; think prayerfully; think deeply; think ra- 
tionally. There is such a thing as love. We may deny 
it to heaven, but we cannot deny it on earth. For 
earth is full of love. We shall have to look far to find 
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a man who cannot turn to the shelter of some love 
here on earth, even though it be only the love of the 
mongrel cur that whimpers at his heels. There are 
fond parents who love, and care with all their might. 
There are wife and children who love, and care with 
all their might. There are friends and companions— 
there is plenty of love on earth. And if, as modern 
theology says, “‘God is the principle of causation,”’ 
by what right do we deny to this principle of causation 
the very property that is caused; by what right do we 
deny to God the very love we so eagerly acknowledge 
in human hearts? Is the creature greater than the 
creator? Is the servant become more than the master? 
Has the thing caused overshadowed its own causative 
principle? We need to think. Yes, we need to read 
the Book of Jonah all over again, and then sit down 


_ and think. 


The love that is in human hearts can come from 
only one source, and can prophesy only one eternal 
truth: that there is love in the divine heart. The 
Catholics have a little prayer that begins something 
like this: ““O Sacred Heart of Jesus, broken by my in- 
gratitude, and pierced by my sin; yet loving me still.” 
Not even the modern spirit can undermine the philo- 
sophical soundness of that prayer. The principle of 
causation must itself contain what itself has caused. 
Love in man proclaims love in God. There is a God 
of love waiting to be known of his children. There isa 
sacred heart, broken by our ingratitude, pierced by our 
sin, yet loving us still. When we find him, and make 
him our dearest friend, the world becomes a different 
place; the frost and the bitterness leave our hearts. 
And when God asks us to share his purpose and to live 
his upright life, we make answer: “‘O God, we cannot 
understand, and cannot explain; but just because you 
want us to, and just because you care, we obey, trust- 
fully, eagerly, gladly.” 


W. N. M. A. Institute 


Lottie F. Sampson 


According to the judgment of some who have attended 
many of the institutes of the W. N. M.A., the 1935 Ferry Beach 
Institute (July 27-August 3) was among the best we have ever had. 

The registration was more than fifty percent larger than 
last year, and among the people registering were a number who ; 
had never been to Ferry Beach before who were enthusiastic 
about the place and the program offered. All the New England 
states except Vermont were represented, and also Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 

The action of Massachusetts in offering to help any Circle 
in the state to finance a delegate no doubt was responsible in 
part for the large increase in attendance. 

The sermon in the grove on Sunday was given by Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins of Washington, D. C., and the service was con- 
ducted by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of Somerville, Mass. A quar- 
tette from the volunteer choir of the North Weymouth, Mass., 
church drove to Ferry Beach for the day, and, though they mis- 
judged the time it would take to make the trip and arrived late, 
they were in time to add much to the beauty of the service with 
one number and later gave two other selections in the Quillen 
lobby. A beautiful vesper service was conducted by the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk. 

The morning watch each day was led by Dr. Earle. These 
services have been mimeographed and are available at Head- 
quarters for ten cents per set. 


Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., was the 
leader of the study of the Foreign Mission book for the year, 
“Women Under the Southern Cross.’”” Mrs. Hersey had taken 
a course on the book at Northfield under Miss Gertrude Schultz, 
and another on “That Other America,” by Dr. John A. MacKay, 
and she made use of the material in this second course frequently 
in her presentation. Deep student and fine teacher that she is, 
Mrs. Hersey made the subject live for us all. 

A set of beautiful pictures depicting many types of people 
and phases of life in these Latin American countries, painted by 
Mrs. Hill of Minneapolis as her contribution to the Mission 
Study project of the year, were used effectively at Northfield, 
and Mrs. Hersey was enterprising enough to secure them for her 
classes at Murray Grove and Ferry Beach. They lent an at- 
mosphere to the class room that was no small factor in making 
the study unusually attractive. 

The second course was conducted by a different leader each 
day. 

On Monday Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, Conn., first 
vice-president of the W. N. M. A., led a discussion of Methods, 
with especial reference to ways of interesting our younger women 
and those of Clara Barton Guild age. 

On Tuesday Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of Cumberland, 
R. I., the member of the W. N. M, A. in direct charge of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and the Camp for Diabetic Girls, who 
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came fresh from the scene of action, gave us up-to-the-minute 
information on this interesting phase of our work. 

On Wednesday the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom reviewed the 
Home Mission Study book, ‘“Toward a Christian America,” 
recommending a twenty-five cent pamphlet to be used with this 
as probably furnishing all the material that most of our Circles 
could use. 

On this day aiso Miss Marjorie Leslie of Melrose, who had 
attended the Young People’s Institute at Shelter Neck, N. C., 
and also the Women’s Institute that followed, gave us a most 
interesting account of her experiences there. 

She told us that the rooms were furnished much better 
than ours at Ferry Beach. Inasmuch as I had seen those rooms 
when they were absolutely bare, I felt that the appeal for help 
to furnish the buildings must have met with a fine response. 

On Thursday Dr. Earle told the class how to have challeng- 
ing worship services in our Mission Circles, and if every Mission 
Circle had a Dr. Earle I am sure we could do it, but even with 
less talented leadership and her suggestions I am sure the quality 
of this important part of our programs can be greatly improved. 

On Friday Ruth Downing, our missionary from Japan 
home on furlough, addressed a group augmented by the minis- 
ters who gave up their class for that period to listen to Miss 
Downing. 

She had arranged on the table in the front of the room a 
group of dolls representing a complete family—the father, the 
mother, big brother, big sister, little brother, little sister, servant, 
baby and country cousin, and she showed how such work as 
she is doing touches every member of the family. 

It was a unique way of presenting the subject and the close 
attention given proved it to be extremely effective. 

The third period each day was a joint session with the 
Ministers’ Institute when Dr. W. H. Maepherson of Joliet, IIl., 
presented in his inimitable manner a course on Religion in Art 


and Poetry. 
What Church 
Merrill 


In The Christian Leader of June 9, 1934, was given the story 
of “The Little White Church,’’ by Robert Dennis. It is a story 
worth reading, and is well told by this young teacher, sub-master 
in one of the Abington schools, who is himself one of the faithful 
young men whose work brought new life into the Abington 
Universalist church at a time when it was weak, and enabled it so 
to encounter the depression that it kept its way steadily onward 
in worship and in work, with its banner waving. A brief review 
may help us understand essential facts which have valuable pos- 
sibilities of helpful suggestion to others. 

The Abington church will celebrate in May, 1936, the cen- 
tennial of its organization. Here loyal laymen have labored. One 
of these, Melvin Nash, was born and trained in a family devoted 
to the church from its beginning. Many well known ministers 
have served its pulpit. Among them are Nathaniel Gunnison, 
B. F. Bowles, with his wife, Ada C. Bowles, E. W. Preble, Lewis 
Pease and Frank H. Billington. These pastorates were followed 
by the sixteen years’ ministry of the Rev. and Mrs. L. Weston 
Attwood, high in esteem and influence among those who knew 
them. Mr. Attwood’s health declined, yet he was able to spend 
himself in service to the last. Then able ministers came on Sun- 
days from the Brockton church to conduct services. But a 
season of ebb tide was on and the life of the church drained low. 
The young lost interest; their elders lost courage. As the year 
1932 ended the trustees sadly faced the necessity of closing the 
church. But in its congregation were those into whose lives this 
church had brought the feeling of the presence of God, and they 
could not bear the thought of giving up, not yet. 

Sometimes in a crisis a real leader appears. In this case, 
Mrs. George E. Gomley, a woman reared in the church, and an 
active worker with others for good in the community, came to the 
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Tn the late afternoon of each day an extra course was offered. 
On three days Dr. Earle gave lectures on Paul, and on the other 
two Miss Ruth Wood of New Haven, Conn., a recent graduate 
of Skidmore College, gave a course on Music Appreciation. 
Miss Wood was handicapped by the quality of the instrument. 
which she had to use, but nevertheless the two programs were 
much enjoyed. 

The evening programs included an illustrated lecture on 
Japan with Dr. Etz’s beautiful slides, a Dr. Potterton illustrated 
lecture, ““The Man Who Played God,” also presented by Dr. 
Etz; an Evening with Robert Burns, presented by Dr. Mac- 
pherson in true Scotch costume; a varied program on Japanese 
life and customs given by Miss Downing with the assistance of 
the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson; 
and the closing evening when a dramatic presentation based on 
the study book was given very effectively. 

A most successful birthday party was staged this last day 
at the supper table, followed by stunts by the four groups rep- 
resenting the four seasons in the evening. Credit for this event 
is due Miss Kirk, who proudly announced that nearly one hun- 
dred dollars had come in as the result of this birthday offering. 

The closing feature was an impressive Friendship Circle led 
by Mary Slaughter Scott of Peoria, Ill. 

We were unable to secure girls for Camp Cheery, but Miss 
Wood, who had been engaged as camp leader, was on hand 
all the week and was of great assistance in carrying out the 
program. 

There were no girls of camp age, but there were a number of 
small children whose eager faces and cute ways brought many a 
smile to the older group. These included the four grandchildren 
of Mr. and Mrs. Prescott, the two Sampson grandchildren, the 
Colcord children, and little Peter, the small son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Scott, and their evident enjoyment of all that went on, 
especially when they were given some small opportunity to take 
part in a “‘show,” added to the enjoyment of all. 


Work Really Is 


C. Ward 


perplexed trustees and offered to take the responsibility of con- 
ducting two Sunday’s services and to enlist the aid of such lay- 
men as might be inclined to assist her. What followed stimulates 
the imagination and will repay study. The two weeks’ services 
by laymen lengthened into two years of ever increasing numbers 
and activity, during which there was enlisted a group growing in 
interest, ability and confidence. Some people who had never 
before spoken in public came, heartily thanking their leader for 
persuading them to take parts in public worship which they were 
at first frightened at thought of doing. They became accustomed 


.to render the actual services which constitute the spirit and sub- 


stance of what church work really is, not merely frantic efforts to 
raise money in every respectable way conceivable, but by pre- 
paring themselves through the week to share actively in the 
service of public worship as did the followers of Jesus in the 
beginnings of the Christian Church. Those in charge sought not 
the formality but the reality of worship. As they served they 
learned new dependence on God, on themselves and on others. 
Through worship they grew in dependability, in unity, in har- 
mony and in human helpfulness. Not in letter only but in spirit 
and in truth, they were united in search for the spirit of Jesus in 
the worship of God and in the service of man. 

These services of worship had variety. Some were conducted 
by laymen, others by women, others by the young people. One 
Sunday the service was conducted by a family, that of Mr. 
Clarence Lombard, whose members have with unfailing regularity 
walked a long distance to church each Sunday. The older church 
school classes took turns conducting worship. The services were 
held in the evening for convenience. The community discovered 
its relation to the church by becoming interested in sharing in 
its services. The Grange, the Rebekahs, the Woman’s Club, 
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the King’s Daughters, the public school superintendent and 
teachers, the Garden Club—such as these were happy to help. 
Here thoughts for local and general welfare found a variety of 
voices. These evening services were varied also by being inter- 
spersed with stereopticon lectures. Doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and social workers were glad of the opportunity to speak their 
messages. Tactfully and cordially the leader, asking always the 
advice and cooperation of the people, chose and invited those 
who were to take part. Few if any declined. So real became the 
appreciation of the privilege that there could have been said to 
be a “waiting list’? of cooperating volunteer helpers for services. 
Congregations were the largest for years. 

Meanwhile the church work was really being carried on. 
Regular trustees’ meetings were felt to be necessary. There was 
no minister ready to do it all for them. Cabinet meetings were 
held, at which the president of each organization in the church 
took part in discussion of parish problems. Their aim was to 
make ‘The Friendly Church” not a mere name but a reality. 
Sociability grew, cooperation grew, benevolence grew, the church 
school grew. The parish life took on new ambition and attained 
new influence. The church building was repaired, improved, and 
old debts were paid off. The State Superintendent, Dr. Coons, 
gave valuable aid, counsel and encouragement. This, however, 
became evident, that the more active and interested the people 
grew in their work, the more efficient they became, the more 
they felt the need and desire for a settled pastor. At the end of 
two years it was decided to call one. 

When the present pastor and his wife came, January first, 
1935, bringing the training of their thirty-eight years of con- 
tinuous Universalist ministry, they perceived that this situation 
had in it something unique. They could not fail to appreciate 
the worth of this group of worshipers and the values of its achieve- 
ments. For two weeks they were visitors and spectators, watch- 
ing the work go on, not willing to change iightly the methods 
of these workers. They visited the homes of these new friends. 
They sat with the people in the pews on Sundays, rejoicing to be 
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led in worship by laymen. There was a spirit working here that 
ought not to be interrupted, lest some precious thing be perchance 
lost and wasted. 

Since then the aim and substance of the pastor’s teaching 
has been to interpret the values and realities which these people 
have been experiencing in religion. Remember that religion, as 
Dr. Knight said, is “‘life in right relations to God and man.” 

At Easter seventeen united with the church. Later a church 
meeting was held on an evening to welcome the new members, 
and to consider the question, ‘““‘What do I choose to have the 
church mean to my life, and to the life of the community?” 
There were sixty present and nine more united with the church. 
At the next church meeting in the fall, the topic for study has 
been phrased in this question: ‘‘Since Jesus has proved to be the 
greatest personal help discovered in human history, do I ex- 
perience the reality of his personal presence, and how best may I 
receive his helpfulness in my own life?” 

The outstanding impression which this congregation makes 
on the mind of its new pastor is that, in the way the people 
accepted the responsibilities of entering into and conducting the 
church worship and its work, they developed in themselves a 
more definite will to be genuine in their lives, and awakened to a 
keener sense of hunger for a closer relationship of soul to the Di- 
vine Source of all being. In its simplest elemental reality, what 
is the church but a group of friends gathered about the per- 
sonality of a living, all-conquering Christ? Should it not be our 
aim to see Jesus as an idea! personal life really present in our 
midst, and to help others to see him likewise? 

One may well raise the question: Might not many of our 
churches be saved, strengthened, resurrected from the dead or 
reborn into new life, by instructing and encouraging the laymen 
to cooperate in such efforts? Might not the lost radiance of the 
early Christian Church be somewhat renewed amongst us in 
this way? Might not the spirit of the early Universalists live 
again in our midst, and work its transforming power in this 
present time? 


The Universalist General Convention 


TRANSPORTATION AND HOTEL BULLETIN 
Transportation Agent, Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Instructions to Delegates Regarding Railroad Tickets 
Universalist Conventions, Washington, D. C., October 19-25, 1935 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 


1. Tickets at the regular one way tariff for the going jour- 
ney may be obtained on any of the following dates (but not on 
any other date): 

New England Passenger Association Territory................ October 17-23 
Central Passenger and Trunk Line Association Territory....... October 17-23 


(see special note under 10.) 
*Southwestern Passenger Association Territory: 


Brom Oklahomasand (Texas grace octet ec aces sesya dere nranesie cs October 16-22 
From Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, also Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Natchez, Mississippi...................-.- Oetober 17-23 


Transeontinental and Western Passenger Association Territory: 

Colorado (Julesburg only), Illinois, lowa, Kansas, **Mani- 

toba (see note), Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Northern 

ViiehI SATs We WISCONSIN a meyer a, «cies ers cnet a ciaie ls edhe cavachekah © October 17-23 

Colorado (except Julesburg), Wyoming, New Mexico (east 

of and including El Paso and Aibuquerque), North and South 

DAK GUAM Arta aa ter Rae ote an ators a eka eMten so nef orate eae, at ePand Mores October 16-22 

Montana, Idaho, Arizona, British Columbia, California, 

Nevada, New Mexico (west of Albuquerque and EH] Paso), 

Orecoummwesninetons tah foo. Sob cae cveceis clea gtids aie a stoves October 9-22 
***Southeastern Passenger Association Territory 

*The following Southwestern lines are not party to the reduced excursion 
fares herein announced: Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry.; Ft. Smith and West- 
ern R. R.; Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown R.R.; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry.; 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Ry.; Oklahoma City—Ada-Atoka Ry.; Wichita 
Falls and Southern Ry. 

**M anitoba (on Great Nor., Nor. Pac. and M., St. P.& 8. S. M. Rys., also 
from Winnipeg via Can. Nat’l. and Can. Pac. Rys.) 


*«**Southeastern carriers have in effect daily round-trip fares on basis of 
2 cents per mile in each direction for tickets bearing limit of 15 days in addition 
to date of sale, and 2 1-2 cents per mile in each direction for tickets bearing 
limit of six months in addition to date of sale, gomg and returning the same 
route, tickets being honored in sleeping or parlor cars upon the payment of 
sleeping or parlor charges; also round-trip tickets good in coaches only on basis 
of double the one-way coach fare of 1 1-2 cents per mile in each direction with 
limit 30 days in addition to date of sale. No other reduced fares will be author- 
ized. 


Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request a 
certificate for the Universalist General Convention, no matter 
which of the Conventions you are to attend. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and 
certificates at least thirty minutes before departure of train on 
which you begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire 
at your home station, you can ascertain whether certificates 
and through tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. If 
not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you 
at what station they can be obtained. You can then purchase 
a local ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where 
you can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for 
and obtain a certificate to place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Dr. L. W. Brigham, 
Transportation Agent, as the reduced fares for the return journey 
do not apply unless you are properly identified as provided for 
by the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent of the car- 
riers will be in attendance October 22-25 to validate certificates. 
If you arrive at the meeting after the special agent has left, you 
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cannot have your certificate validated, and consequently you 
will not obtain the benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

6. To prevent disappointments, it must be understood that 
the reduction on the return journey is not guaranteed, but is 
contingent on an attendance at the meeting of not less than 100 
members of the organization and dependent members of their 
families, holding regularly issued certificates obtained from 
ticket agents at starting points, from where the regular one-way 
adult tariff fares to place of meeting are not less than seventy- 
five cents on going journey. (Certificates issued to children 
at half fare will be counted the same as certificates held by 
adults.) 

7. If the necessary minimum of 100 certificates is presented 
to the special agent, and your certificate is duly validated, you 
will be entitled, up to and including October 29, 1935, to pur- 
chase a return ticket via the same route over which you made the 
journey at one-third of the current one-way first-class fare from 
the place of meeting to the point at which your certificate was 
issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares will not be 
good on any limited train on which such reduced fare transpor- 
tation is not honored. Such tickets are subject to same stop- 
over regulations as apply on regular one-way tickets. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to 
obtain proper certificate when purchasing going tickets, nor on 
account of failure to present validated certificates when purchas- 
ing return tickets. 

10. In the Central Passenger and Trunk Line Associations 
territory, tickets purchased on clergy fare permits can be counted 
toward the total of 100 certificates necessary to secure the Con- 
vention rates, provided the certificate is secured when the ticket 
is purchased. 

It is suggested that clergymen in the other Associations 
inquire of their local railway agent whether certificates can be 
secured on clergy fare permits. It is also suggested that inquiry 
be made on all lines regarding round trip excursion tickets and the 
possibility of securing certificates on this class of ticket. 

Please note that only the certificates turned in to the Trans- 
portation Agent and properly validated can be counted. 


Railroad and Pullman Fares 
Below are given railroad and Pullman fares from various 
central points to Washington. Information about rates from 
other places may be obtained from local railroad agents. 


One-way Lower Parlor 
fare Berth Car Seat 
Atlantean Gari, aces ante were serine $19.15 $ 5.00 
IBOston ss Masse toni er ame praia 17.30 5.63 $3.38 
Bufialosy Ney spew ssicke Sta sen a 15.71 4.50 
Chicago. vacsemcis exces aew chek es 27.78 8.25 
CincinnatinOhiol Mesieonccee -ee 20.31 5.63 
‘ClevelandOhios pectic o etnecs 15.63 4.50 
COncord Nabe acc. cme etc. 19.94 5.63 (from -75 (from 
Boston) Concord) 
Detroit; Mieho. s..2c.ctow sree «theese 21.55 6.38 
Indianapolis, [mds yeress caretacrenens 24.10 7.50 
DospAngeles, Calif. ccc cse es 85.89 21.00 
News York GN Ye. as pae-s hair coats 8.14 3.75 1.88 
RortlandsMainet..cca8 cn ene 21.22 5.63 (from .90 (from 
Boston) Portland) 


CONVENTION HOTEL RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. Double 
bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, $7 for two; $6 
single, $8 for two. Twin beds and bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. 
Murphy bed suites, $12 for one or two. Parlor, bedroom and 
bath, $15 for one or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, 
$18 for one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to May- 
flower.) Grafton Annex, 17385 De Sales St. Westminster, 
1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, double bed, running water, 
$4 for two; twin beds, running water, $5 for two; double bed and 


bath, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One block from 
Mayflower.) Double room, double bed and bath, $4.50 for two; 
two room suite with one bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. 
$1.50 additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. Double 
rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 

Because of the crowded housing conditions in Washington, 
we strongly urge everyone to make hotel reservations at the 
earliest possible moment. Avoid disappointment by making 
your plans early. 


Places of Meeting for Convention Sessions 


All business sessions of all Conventions, exhibits, and the 
evening meetings on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel. , 

All religious services, including vesper services and the 
Sunday and Wednesday evening meetings, will be held at the 
National Memoria! Church, 16th and S Streets, N. W. 


NEWSPAPER ERRORS 


Newspaper errors, typographical and others, often cause 
amusement and sometimes lead to serious trouble. Here is a 
list of some of the “funniest things in print’? which were not 
intended to be funny at all, quoted by Pollock’s Newspaper News. 

“Drury and John Lacey wish to announce that the Lacey 
caught at Lida is no relation of theirs. They claim none of 
their folks has ever been caught.” 

“Dozens of hens gave their all to satisfy the appetites of the 
town people.” 

“The family was made ill by pantomine poisoning.” 

“To trade, $60 lady’s plush coat; also girls for load of hay.” 

“Farmer boy, aged 40, wants position on small, slender 
widow’s ranch.” 

“Mrs. Mary C. Davis and Mrs. C. H. Powell have treated 
themselves to nice tombstones in memory of their husbands.” 

“Found, fountain pen by woman half full of blue ink.” 

“Why kill your wife? Let electricity do it. We'll help. 
Electric Supply and Fixture Company.” 

The Michigan Bulletin, observing that ‘‘a certain percentage 
of the gray hairs that sprout each day on the editorial cranium are, 
no doubt, caused by the errors that slink past the editor and pop 
up in all their ugliness in the week’s edition,” quotes a few as 
follows: 

“He is described as having brown hair, turning gray, and all 
his supper teeth are missing.” 

“Doctor Jones, formerly of Memphis, has completed a re- 
vival at the First Church here, during which tight members 
were received.” 

“A young woman wants washing or cleaning daily.” 

“Green colored girl wants work until after Christmas.” 

“While trimming a cottonwood tree Monday, Bill Smith 
suffered a severe blow on the head, when a large branch turned 
and struck him.”’ 

“Harry Taylor, school principal here, has a stone applejar 
that has been in the family 109 years. Next year it will be one 
hundred and ten years old.” 

“Young Lady—RHighteen years old as beginner in respectable 
office or otherwise.” 

The editor of the Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman is said to have 
received a letter reading as follows: 

“Please send a few copies of the paper containing the obituary 
of my aunt. Also publish the enélosed clipping on the marriage 
of my niece, who lives in Saugerties. And I wish you would 
mention in your local column, if it doesn’t cost anything, that I 
have two nice puppies for sale. As my subscription is out, please 
stop the paper, as times are too hard to waste money on news- 
papers.” —The Living Church. 
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NEW BUILDINGS, LARGER ENROLLMENT, AT SOO- 
CHOW IN CHINA 


Ye. Cop Vane 


Soochow University includes a college of arts and sciences 
and a middle school, at Soochow, a law school in Shanghai and 
the Huchow Middle School at Huchow. The institution was 
founded in 1900 and now has a student body of seven hundred. 
Of the faculty of thirty-two, twenty-six are Chinese nationals. 

The recent growth in the number of women students in the 
college is particularly noteworthy. We now have ninety-one 
women students on the Soochow campus as compared with 
sixty-two a year ago. 

For more than ten years Soochow’s biological supply service 
has been serving scientific education in China, by supplying 
locally-made laboratory materials and equipment for biology 
courses in various colleges and middle schools throughout the 
country. The products of the service include preserved materials, 
microscopic slides, museum mounts, and apparatus and instru- 
ments. The service is in close touch with more than two thousand 
junior and senior middle schools throughout the country and 
five hundred colleges, biology professors, and research workers 
in China and abroad. On the basis of information secured on 
common parasites, much work can now be done along the line 
of public health, particularly for the farming population in the 
many villages around Soochow. 

With the larger attendance of women students, completion 
of a new section of the girls’ dormitory goes forward, with gener- 
ous amounts already contributed by Chinese friends toward the 
dormitory and a new and much needed gymnasium. A new 
building, Ling Yuan Hall, has been added to Huchow Middle 
School. 

Religious work is the most important yet the most difficult 
and delicate task we have. Conscientious and strenuous efforts 
are made to interest and instruct the students in religion and to 
win them for the church. We seek to interest them in making 
religion a part of a person’s normal life and influence.—China 
Colleges News Service. 

MANNERS MAKYTH THE MAN 


William of Wykeham was a notable character in English 
history. Born seven hundred years ago, of humble parentage, 
he became in turn King’s secretary, court architect, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord Chancellor of 
England. When the heralds were devising his coat-of-arms he 
gave them for his motto the famous phrase, “‘Manners makyth 
the man.” 

The maxim has not gone unchallenged, to be sure; there 
have been those, and there are those today, who would flatly 
deny its truth. For some think that ancestry makes the man, 
others give the credit to money, whilst others again will even 
maintain that clothes make the man. Yet all through those 
seven hundred years since the words were set in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s coat-of-arms, there must have been many who saw a 
considerable amount of truth in the assertion that ‘manners 
makyth the man.” 

Those of us who may not feel inclined to agree with old 
William of Wykeham will perhaps listen to one who, many cen- 
turies later, and from this side of the Atlantic, said something 
of the same thing in another way. Some four score years ago 
Emerson was assuring the American public that “a beautiful 
form is better than a beautiful face; a beautiful behavior is 
better than a beautiful form. . . . It is the finest of fine arts.”’ 

There are, we regret to admit, men who profess to have 
no great use for fineness of manner, and who sneer at the cultiva- 
tion of the art of behavior. A man, they say, should be his 
natural self and should not be stunted by pruning and refining. 
But then there are those who say the same things about morals 
and religion; and we find that both parties usually have a good 
deal in common. 

But the vast majority of those who belong to civilized com- 
munities firmly believe in the constraints of, etiquette. They 


believe that although manners may not altogether make the man, 
yet they wonderfully improve him at every stage in his making. 
They hold that good manners are among civilization’s choicest 
gifts and surest signs. Whether we have much or little in our 
pockets, or even in our heads, we may have a possession beyond 
price in “‘that fine sense which men call courtesy, wholesome as 
air and genial as the light, welcome in every clime as breath of 
flowers. It transmutes aliens into trusting friends and gives its 
owner passport round the globe.’”—The New Outlook. 
* * 6 
WOMEN MINISTERS 


Praise for the United Church of Canada in approving an 
amendment to the Basis of Union which would open the min- 
istry to both men and women, was expressed in the report of the 
Research Committee of the American Association of Women 
Preachers at its seventeenth annual meeting held in Peoria, Ill. 
The action was termed “‘the most encouraging legislation of the 
year so far as the ministry of women is concerned.” 

In a “Christian Message on Social Relations,’ the Rev. M. 
Madeline Southard of Kansas City, president of the Association, 
characterized the phrase “‘competition is the life of trade’ as a 
“pagan economic slogan,” and called for some form of cooperation 
in economic relations. 

Discussing Christian ideals 1m social relationships, the 
president declared: ‘‘The Christian family ideal needs to be re- 
stated and re-emphasized, the Christian economic ideal needs to 
be recovered and adapted to our complicated age. This, as 
nothing else, would restore confidence in Christianity and win a 
multitude to that transformation of character that the Christian 
religion is able to make. By creating personal integrity and so- 
cial ideals the Christian religion can give to this bewildered age 
the two things most needed for recovery.” 

The women ministers showed concern over the social and 
economic situation, which was discussed in a number of forums. 
Another subject given deep consideration was ‘‘the world’s need 
for deeper spiritual life.”’ 

The speakers included Miss Helen F. Topping, English- 
speaking secretary to Kagawa, noted Japanese Christian leader, 
Dr. L. Foster Wood, secretary of the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches, and the 
Rey. I. O. Miller, president of the Ministerial Alliance of Aurora. 

eo * * - 
THE CHRIST OF WRATH 
Robert Whitaker 


Was he who, dying on the cross, 
Prayed for his mocking foes, 
One with the Christ who flamed with wrath, 
And thundered sulphurous woes 
Against the high in Church and State? 
They of repute, as good and great. 


The gentle Jesus, where is he 
When social outrage flares? 
He, of the mountain solitude, 
The midnight’s patient prayers; 
Is he, John’s loving Lord, the same 
With Matthew’s royal Christ, aflame? 


He who drew children to his breast, 
Or calmed the sea at will; 
Who quieted the ill-possessed; 
Was he that Jesus still 
Who drove the Temple traders out, 
With eyes afire, and knotted knout? 


Think you he died for pious phrase? 
Or for the soothing word? 

Think you that they who raged at him 
Were so to madness stirred? 

Think you the cross would pass us by 

If so we met the regnant lie? 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NOT ENOUGH COMMON SENSE TO GO ROUND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reply of the Rev. Henry W. Pinkham to my reaction, 
“Poor Arguments for Peace,” is a perfect example of what I had 
in mind. I ought to be grateful to him for illustrating my 
point so promptly and so completely. 

It was only military resistance, Mr. Pinkham says, to 
which Mr. Dexter referred when he said France would have been 
better off if she had not resisted Germany. ‘Moral resistance, 
cogent protest, an appeal to reason, to honor, to justice, an 
address to the public opinion of the world, are always avail- 
able.’”’ Does Mr. Pinkham seriously expect us to believe—or to 
believe that he believes—that that would have done France 
any good, that the public opinion of the world, if not backed by 
force, would have had any influence with Germany? 

“The actual price of peace is not at all high,” says Mr. 
Pinkham. ‘Peace costs only the exercise of common sense. 
Just a few grains of common sense will suffice, if really applied 
to the matter.”” And he asks, ‘Not too great a price to pay, 
iSite 

Yes, it is. I said that it was possible to pay too high a 
price for peace. The price he names is too high because it is not 
possible to pay it. Any price for anything is too high if it is 
beyond our ability to pay. Common sense would solve most of 
the problems of the world—of individuals and of nations—but 
unfortunately common sense is far from common. I wonder 
if Mr. Pinkham ever read that little story by Dorothy Canfield 
about the ambitious young man who made the appalling dis- 
covery that the trouble with the world is that there aren’t people 
enough with brains to go round. People with common sense 
are born, not made, and there aren’t enough of them to go round. 

To say that all that is needed to end war is common sense 
is like saying that all that is needed to end a drought is rain, 
or all that is needed to end crime is obedience to law. If I find 
a burglar in my house, the fact that I am a law-abiding citizen 
will not keep him from robbing me. And I am no less a law- 
abiding citizen if I refuse to promise that if and when I do find a 
burglar in my house I will not use force, if necessary, to put him 
out. 

N. EH. S. 


* * 


PUBLICITY FOR MR. HARRIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of the fact that my article of about 1,500 words was 
reduced to five anid three-quarters lines, and in view of the fact 
that most inspiring letters have been received from prominent 
ministers and friends, I invite any of your readers to send me 
their names, and I will see to it that publicity during the fall with 
regard to what is termed one of the ‘‘most dramatic stories of a 
Universalist minister in New York”’ is sent to them. 

I have been nominated by the Republican Party for alder- 
man in this largest district of ninety-six precincts, of probably a 
million and a half of people. The nomination came as a recogni- 
tion of my work of seventeen years, when Universalism, pure and 
genuine, was gotten into thousands of homes, and where today 
I am informed that I am “‘the only man that can carry this dis- 
trict.” That, of course, remains to be seen, but to have been 
selected as a nominee, backed by Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Italians in large numbers, is a compliment 
that I share with my denomination and the genuine Universalist 
officials who made this success possible. A public mass meeting 
opens the church, Sunday, Sept. 8. 

Clarence J. Harris. 
Washington Heights Universalist Church, New York City. 


Our space is limited, and we are often obliged to cut long 
reports and news stories to a few lines. If we did not, many of 
them would have to be left out entirely. 


The Editor. 


JUSTICE AS WELL AS MERCY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As in recent articles in the Leader such as ‘‘The Wrathful Arm 
of God,” by Sheldon Christian, Universalists frequently find it 
incumbent upon them to explain their attitude toward sin and its 
consequences. As one of their number who does not accept the 
validity of death-bed repentance, nor believe that ‘Jesus paid it 
all,”’ I contribute a few conclusions, which doubtless to many 
people will seem harsh, but to others, inevitable, however painful, 
for it is speaking of sin in all its relations to society, not merely 
the major crimes of earth. 

What worse than the pangs of an awakened conscience? 

That theory of certain moralists (which is sometimes pro- 
pounded in fiction) of making the results of sin the source and 
secret of spiritual supremacy, is one which, while it is encouraging 
to the sinner, tends to lessen that horror of impurity and dis- 
honesty which is the wholesome atmosphere of simple minds. 
The trials and temptations that daily beset our path should be all 
that is necessary to promote moral growth, had we no other 
incentive. In hearts already corrupt through evil living, remorse 
and penitence are indispensable as their only means of salvation. 
But is it reasonable to suppose that even these powerful agencies 
can so completely efface what has been, that natures long accus- 
tomed to a cruel and wicked habit of mind can surpass those 
which have bravely conquered evil impulses and have reached the 
sublime heights of the kingdom of heaven? 

Some may plead that temptation does not come to all, that 
many persons are immune to certain susceptibility, which is true 
in a sense, but all are liable to a degree of frailty, and if the early 
temptation is not resisted it will be followed by more, each suc- 
cessive one finding a readier victim, at last undermining what 
had been a stronghold. In this regard we are each responsible 
for our soul’s welfare. 

Only our Father is able to judge of the extent of our re- 
sponsibility, and make allowance for inherited tendency, educa- 
tion and circumstance which sum up the limitations of our lives. 
But is it not right that men should have the scars which each 
sinful act and wilfully-indulged thought has engraved upon their 
hearts, until they have made a complete expiation, even though 
it extend to another world? Is not justice as well as mercy an 
attribute of divine love! 

L. M. MacQ. 


* * 


MR. BAUGHAN’S GENERALITIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Raymond J. Baughan is surprised by the generalities 
of the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey in the sermon by him in the 
Leader. Mr. Baughan complains that Mr. Gilkey does not give 
any clear understanding of the Socialist scheme. But it is up to 
the Socialists to do that. Mr. Gilkey says it is our duty to study 
Socialism, but he does not profess to be a teacher of Socialism 
himself. 

Mr. Baughan himself is not altogether specific. In fact, 
there are several ‘‘generalities’” in his letter. For instance: 
“Socialism proposes that industry be directed by representatives 
of engineers, workers, and consumers, for use, not for profit of 
absentee owners.” Such a scheme, ‘‘together with a national 
planning commission,” Socialists believe, he says, is the only 
cure for democracy. But he fails to explain how these repre- 
sentatives of workers, etc., and the members of the national 
planning board are to be chosen, and how their decisions are 
to be enforced. Another thing which a good many people would 
like to have explained is the meaning of “production for use and 
not for profit.” Production for profit is also production for use. 
Does production for use but not for profit mean producing only 
what is needed, or producing at cost? If the latter what would be 
included in cost? Or does it mean something else entirely? 

Interested. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
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I wonder sometimes at their idea 
of God, 

These great artists who painted for 

i the Catholic kings. 

* He isan old man, their God. 

oe 


x & * H 


How could they adore that God? 
How would you paint God? 


* God the Creator, stringing worlds * 
=< together like pearls in the sky. 
* God facing His universe, even begin- * 
tS ning and ending, and calling it * 
mi a day. ¢ 
* God of the blazing eyes that see, * 
* God of the secret ears that hear, a 
* God of Light, Light of Light, very * 
* God of our God. z 
* How would you paint God? ss 
% Harriet Monroe. * 
* * 
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ANTHONY PEW THINKS ‘‘WOR- 
SHIP’’—OUT LOUD 


Overhead and Recorded bv 
Herbracht 


(Concluded from last issue) 

“There are a lot of fine points about this 
thing that I don’t understand,” replied 
Anthony, “but I do know results when I 
see them. A lot of those programs are 
strong on character but weak on worship. 
They’re all about ws, not about the Lord. 
That’s where the old Hebrews were going in 
the right direction. They wrote, ‘The Lord 
is great and greatly to be praised;’ we 
write ‘Help Somebody Today!’ They 
urged ‘My soul, wait thou only upon God; 
he only is my rock and my salvation.’ 
But we urge ‘Brighten the corner where 
you are.’ We’ve made our opening exer- 
cises into opening programs; we’ve put 
order in place of disorder and we’ve put 
beauty and dignity where we had neither. 
Maybe that’s enough progress in three 
months, but it looks now like we’re going 
to camp therea while. All thesame I want 
my Sunday school to know the thrill of 
worship.” 

“But they can get that in church,” 
suggested Lizzie shrewdly. ‘“‘What’s the 
use of two worship services for the same 
group? Isn’t the Sunday school sort of 
interfering with the preaching service?” 

Anthony’s mouth was wide open for the 
last of the raspberry pie, but the fork went 
back to the plate with its load, the mouth 
closed, and a’keenly approving glance shot 
across the table to Lizzei. 

“Lizzie,” said Anthony solemnly, “you 
are not only a good baker of raspberry pies, 
but a good thinker of thinks! You’ve got 
a real argument there, but it don’t help out 
much just now. The preaching service is 
planned for the adults and our little chil- 
dren don’t quite appreciate it. And what’s 


O. G. 


more, lots of folks aren’t staying for 
preaching, so they’d get no worship at all.”’ 

Lizzie nodded. ‘‘That’s so,’”’ she agreed. 
“T counted twenty-nine of ’em going out 
of the door on my side this morning after 
Sunday school. But Anthony, ain’t you 
getting side-tracked from your idea? Or 
is all this just the front porch to the 
house?” 

Anthony finished his pie and grinned. 
“Big porch and little house, eh? Well, 
there is a house. Remember Brother 
White, that fine old pastor of the Silver 
Creek Church who helped me win my 
budget fight the year I was elected county 
president? He’s been experimenting with 
worship, too, and when I visited his Sun- 
day school three weeks ago he had it. 
It wasn’t so particularly highbrow, be- 
cause his people out there aren’t that kind, 
but he sure had Mrs. Zwinzel beat. His 
theme that morning was ‘God the Holy 
One.’ The pianist was a mere slip of a girl 
but she could play. She started us off 
by playing ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and be- 
lieve me, that room was sitll! Then we 
were asked to stand in silent prayer, which 
ended when a group of young people some- 
where in the room sang an ‘Amen,’ so soft 
and spiritual like. After that we sang 
the ‘Holy, Holy, Holy’—with a chorister 
who knew how to doit. The superinten- 
dent read the Scripture himself—Isaiah’s 
Vision—and then he said, ‘We’ll pray— 
everybody can pray—the Lord can hear 
us all.’ And Lizzie, we prayed! I never 
heard the like. It began with a murmur 
kind of far off, then came nearer as others 
joined in—it grew like the music of a 
marching army—came to a peak—clung 
there a moment, and then died away—just 
like an echo. And suddenly a clear so- 
prano voice rose in that silence, singing 
‘Immortal Love, forever full.’ It was like 
a spell on us. We didn’t dare lift our 
heads, for fear we’d see—the Holy One! 
And when she had sung that last verse, 


‘O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine,’ 


it seemed I didn’t want to move. Some- 
thing was tugging at my old heart-strings. 
Then the chorister started us on that 
simple benediction, ‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ Did we sing it? There was 
Hearts’ Ease and Glory in that prayer and 
we putitthere! Lizzie, that was worship!” 

Anthony’s head was thrown back and 
he sat very straight. Outside, a bit of 
sunlight shot between the breaking clouds 
and came through the window. 

“Just like the Lord was pointing out 
Anthony to the angels,’ confided Lizzie, 
later on, to a neighbor. 

But to him, just then, she said quietly, 


“Anthony dear, that’s the sort of thing 
you want in our school, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt is, Lizzie, and I’ve asked Brother 
White to come to our workers’ conference 
next Friday night and tell us how to have 
worship in the Sunday school.” 

“But Anthony’—there was a little 
uncertainty in Lizzie’s voice—‘‘what about 
Mrs. Zwinzel?”’ 

“Mrs. Zwinzel,’”’ said Anthony as he 
rose and began to gather up dishes, “‘is 
a lovely lady.” 

(International Journal of Religious 
Education, October, 1931.) 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
LEAGUE 


From the latest reports from abroad, one 
would suspect that the Danish people 
attempted to outdo the English in the 
hospitality extended to the girls of this 
year’s International Friendship League 
group. 

The first morning was spent shopping 
and at the hairdressers in preparation for 
their reception at the home of Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, American Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plentipotentiary to 
Denmark. The reception was followed by 
a musicale. 

The next day was spent in sight-seeing 
so that the girls might not miss the many 
points of interest which Copenhagen has 
to offer. The City Hall; Rosenborg Castle, 
where the crown jewels of over twenty 
generations of Danish kings are kept; the 
Round Tower; the renowned Royal Porce- 
lain Works, the home of Copenhagen china; 
Thorvaldsen’s Museum; Frederiksburg 
Palace; the Glypthotek Museum; in fact, 
very little was left unseen. 

The plans for the following day included 
a tea and reception which was given for 
them by Mr. North Winship, counselor 
of the American Legation, at which the girls 
had the oppurtunity of meeting many of 
the past hosts to former League groups and 
of making new friends. 

Early the next morning, the League 
group was called for in private cars and 
taken to the S.S. Scanyork of the Scantic 
Line for an American breakfast. The 
unique drive through the harbor district 
in the early morning followed by their first 
taste of American food since leaving the 
United States coupled to make the morning 
a memorable one. 

That evening the members of the League 
group were guests at a dinner given by 
Hr. Ingenior V. B. Fogtmann. In addition 
to the League group there were approxi- 
mately forty other guests at dinner, in- 
cluding many of the outstanding person- 
alities of the artistic and literary circles 
of Copenhagen. Miss Edna MacDonough, 
director of the group, was guest of honor. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Merrill C. Ward, minister of the 
Abington (Mass.) Universalist church, is 
spending the summer with his sons in 
Middleboro. Mr. Ward was the preacher 
in the First Congregational Church of 
Middleboro on Aug. 18, and will fill the 
pulpit again Aug. 25 and Sept. 1. 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Ad- 
vance, was the preacher in the Church of 
the Pilgrimage at Plymouth recently. Dr. 
Gilroy’s sermon, ‘‘How to Rejoice, though 
Sorrowful,’”’ was published in The Boston 
Transcript Saturday, Aug. 17. 


Rev. Emerson Lalone was called to 
Canton, N. Y., Wednesday, Aug. 14, to 
officiate at the funeral of Mrs. Ledyard 
Park Hale, who died Aug. 138. 

Rey. Orin Stone called at the Leader 
office Aug. 14. 

Mr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
at the Leader office August 19. 

Rey. Donald Lester has received an 
appointment as instructor in sociology in 
the University of Minnesota. 


called 


Miss Laura Ingram of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
spent the week-end of Aug. 16 at the farm 
of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick in Beards 
Hollow, N. Y. 


Rey. and Mrs. Stanley Manning re- 
turned to Hartford, Conn., Aug. 16, after 
a motor trip to Avon, Ill., where they at- 
tended the wedding of Miss Fern Ernestine 
Fennessy, Mrs. Manning’s sister, July 23. 
Returning, they visited Mr. Manning’s 
former parishes in Minneapolis and Osh- 
kosh, and made a brief call at ‘‘the little 
hill farm.” 


Visitors at Headquarters Aug. 12 were 
Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Downey of Cortland, 
N. Y., and Rev. W. P. Farnsworth of 
Manchester, N. H. 


William E. Gardner, executive secretary 
of the Y. P. C. U., will have charge of the 
Young People’s department in the Leader 
during the coming year. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Morrison and two 
sons, from Pasadena, Calif., visited Head- 
quarters Aug. 138. 


Mr. Charles R. Eames of Elgin, IIL, 
visited Headquarters Aug. 14. 


Mrs. Will C. Harvey of Bethel, Vermont, 
Mrs. Josephine Kimball of Hingham, Mass., 
and Miss Mary Curtis were among callers 
at Headquarters on Aug. 14. 


Mr. Herbert A. Holland, chairman of 
the Second Society of Springfield, Mass., 
visited Headquarters on Tuesday, Aug. 13, 
and Mr. Edward N. Paine, chairman at 
Provincetown, Mass., with his sister, Rev. 
Nancy Paine Smith, called on Wednesday, 
Aug.14. Mr. Holland and Mr. Paine came 
in to consult the State Superintendent, Dr. 


and Interests 


Coons, on the matter of a new minister for 
the vacancies at Springfield, Second, and 
Provincetown. 


Rev. and Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks of 
Malden, Mass., are making a tour of the 
Pacific Coast states. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons and Mrs. Coons 
have been on a brief tour of New York 
state. 


Miss Harriet Yates has returned from a 
vacation trip to Canada by boat. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas of the W. N. 
M. A. office spent her two weeks vacation 


in Maine. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey is minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Port- 
land, Maine. 

Rev. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan. 

Dr. Charles E. Park is minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian) in Boston. 

F. H. Selden is principal of Hillcrest 
School, Lundys Lane, Penn. 

Rey. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

William E. Gardner is executive secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward is minister of the 
Universalist church in Abington, Mass. 

Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson is a member of 
the board of the W. N. M. A. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


There will be Old Home Day services at 
the Kensington Meeting-house, morning 
and afternoon, Rev. Arthur W. Webster, 
minister in charge. 

The young people at Nottingham pre- 
sented a drama Aug. 10, which netted 
over $40 for the shingling fund. 

Rey. Harold H. Niles will be the preacher 
at the Old Fremont Meeting-house, Aug. 
25. 

A pleasing feature in the morning service 
at the Miner Memorial Chapel, East 
Lempster, Aug. 11, was a solo, finely 
rendered, by eight-year-old Gloria Jean 
Willitt, of Ayer, Mass. Gloria is a grand- 
daughter in the Cutler family, so closely 
identified with Lempster Universalism, 
and fittingly joined in the worship at the 
altar of her ancestors. 

All roads should lead us to Langdon, 
Aug. 25, for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Ancestors’ Day, and the Pilgrimage to 
the Old Langdon Meeting-house. This 
event is under the auspices of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Convention. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 2 p.m. E. S. T. 
Dr. A. W. Grose will be the preacher of 
the morning. In the afternoon, Rev. 


fork of road, take the left. 


noon forums. 


Will E. Roberts presiding, the speakers 
will be Revs. B. F. McIntire and Arthur 
A. Blair. Bring a box lunch, and partici- 
pate in the social noon recess. Your car 
will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 

To get to Langdon, the better way at 
present from across the state is to Newport, 
Route 10 to Marlow Junction, turn sharp 
right and follow road down Cold River, 
to Alstead village. Turn right, cross 
bridge, up the hill to the left of the Uni- 
versalist church. About a mile beyond, at 
Coming from 
the south, road via Walpole to Alstead 
village, turn left at Universalist church up 
the hill, and as above. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


With the departure of the laymen 
Sunday afternoon, Aug. 12, the fifty-fourth 
series of Universalist National Summer 
Meetings came to a close. Undoubtedly 
this season was one of the best ever. The 
programs attracted a large number of dis- 
tinguished people. A large fraction of the 
five hundred who have signed the register 
were new visitors, and, while the greater 
number live in the New England area, 
there was an unusual number from distant 
points. 

The success of the Institute of World 
Affairs exceeded the expectations of the 
promoters. Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, the 
dean, had no precedent to be guided by in 
building a program. With the contribution 
of fine friends, good cooperation on the 
part of denominational officials and the 
Ferry Beach management, and much 
secretarial help by a group in the Arlington, 
Mass., parish, he put across an enterprise 
worthy of wide support. Were the courses 
interesting? Many neighbors attended 
regularly, the waitresses got up earlier to 
get their breakfast work out of the way, 
bathers deserted the beach for the after- 
Details of the conference 
will appear elsewhere in the Leader. 

After six years of service as president 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association, Eben 
Prescott of Braintree, Mass., retired at the 
annual meeting Aug. 2, and was accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks for his devotion to 
the interests of the place. The new leader 
is Rey. Stanley Manning, who has been a 
member of the board for ten years. A re- 
port of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion and the Ladies’ Aid will be given soon. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and Florence R. Kelly of Medford, 
Mass., were the last ones to sit on the 
Quillen veranda—as it used to look. Being 
on the verge of falling down and beyond 
real repair, the whole thing was removed. 
Under the supervision of Mr. Sodergren, 
new director, the Quillen is receiving a 
beauty treatment. This includes, literally, 
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a “face-lifting’”’ operation, inasmuch as a 
rotted timber was found to be dangerously 
inadequate to support the front of the 
building. In the center of a real lawn 
bordered with flowers there will be a new 
high flagpole. 

Mr. Tisdale, who takes the group photo- 
graphs, has prepared a set of ten very 
attractive postcard views of the buildings 
and grounds. They sell for five cents each. 

Those who came during the Laymen’s 
Retreat were Mr. and Mrs. Victor Friend, 
Clarence Needham, Ingham Bicknell, Dr. 
Martin M. Brown, George Clarence 
Hadley, Jennie M. Thatcher, Sara Thatch- 
er and Rev. Pliny A. Allen, the latter 
five of North Adams, George A. Upton, 


Henry W. Edwards and Rev. L. C. Nichols. 


of Salem, Harold C. Hamilton of West 
Roxbury, Ernest C. Jones of Somerville, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Lewis of Lowell, A. H. 
Britton of Concord, N. H., William E. 
Gardner of Canton, Mass., Eben Prescott 
of Braintree, Mass., Minot Inman, Walter 
Fitts and Arthur Hindenlang of Foxboro, 
Mass., Cornelius Parker of Boston, George 
M. Moore of Marlboro, Mass., Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou of Washington, D. C., Mr. and 
Mrs. Ear! S. Wallace of Franklin, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Wheeler, with their 
daughter, Grace C. Tooker, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., were guests the week-end of Aug. 11. 

Nearly a hundred Boy Scouts of Troop 2, 
Peabody, Mass., are camping Aug. 17-31. 
A large number of visitors are expected 
Sunday, Aug. 25. Morning devotions will 
take the place of a service in the grove. 

Why not spend Labor Day week-end at 
Ferry Beach? Rooms will be available in 
the Quillen and Underwood. Prospective 
guests should give advance notice to the 
secretary. 

* * 


CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The Conference on International Rela- 
tions which is held on Thursday afternoon 
of General Convention week has proved 
of value for a number of years. That ar- 
ranged for this coming October at Wash- 
ington promises to be of unusual interest, 
both because of the man secured to speak 
and because of the method to be followed. 

The speaker is Prof. Joseph Mayer, who 
for six years was in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and History at Tufts 
College and gave a course on World Affairs. 
At present he is executive secretary of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. We shall have more to say con- 
cerning his qualifications later. 

And this is the method: Every reader 
of the Leader who is concerned in this vital 
matter is asked to send to the writer some 
question he wishes Dr. Mayer to discuss. 
These questions should be in my hands by 
the middle of September. They will be 
classified and forwarded to Dr. Mayer, who 
from them will select five or six which seem 
to him most fundamental and make them 
the subjects of his address. 


Any questions not chosen by him may be 
raised during the discussion period. 

We are sure you are all deeply interested 
in this problem which concerns so vitally 
human well-being. Send me your questions 
at once, addressing me at Contoocook, 
N. H., until August 30, and then at 1723 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

All questions will be forwarded to Dr. 
Mayer. I shall merely endeavor to save 
him the labor of arranging them under 
general headings and shall also know 
whether sufficient response is forthcoming 
from this announcement. 

Herbert E. Benton. 
* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 


‘kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 


other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The eighteenth annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of al] denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including 
western Massachusetts, will be held under 
the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 17 and 18, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Douglas Horton, 
minister of the United Church of Hyde 
Park, Chicago. His general theme will be 
“Some Suggestions for Contemporary 
Religion,” with the following sub-topics: 
“As to God,” “As to Man,” ‘‘As to Prayer,” 
“Asto the World,” and “As to the Church.” 


Dr. Horton was born in Brooklyn, 
New York. His college course was taken 
at Princeton University, from which he 
graduated in 1912. After spending a year 
in study in Scotland and Germany, he 
entered the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary and graduated in 1915. He was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry in 
the same year. He served as assistant 
minister of the First Church of Christ, 
Middletown, Conn., in 1915-16, and as 
minister from 1916 to 1925, going from 
there to the Leyden Congregational 
Church, Brookline, Mass., where he 
served from 1925 to 1931. Since 1981 he 
has been minister of the United Church of 
Hyde Park in Chicago. 

Dr. Horton is a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, 
and is a member (for the United States) 
of the Editorial Board of the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, London. He was pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Newton 
Theological Institution in 1930-31, and has 
been a lecturer in practical theology at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary since 1933. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at eleven o’clock, Day- 
light Saving Time, and two sessions on 
Wednesday. Lodging without charge will 
be provided up to the dormitory capacity 
for those who apply in advance. The Con- 
ference is in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Rev. John F. Johnstone, Rev. 
James F. Halliday, Prof. Alexander C. 
Purdy, Dean Rockwell H. Potter, and 
Prof. Charles S. Thayer. 


ee 


JUVENILE RADIO STARS AT MUR- 
RAY GROVE 


A two hour novelty program, and one 
of the most unusual entertainments of its 
kind that has ever been featured at an 
annual birthday party at Murray Grove, 
was given in the Murray Grove House on 
Aug. 10. 

Before an audience of about a hundred 
and fifty people, which crowded the living 
room and porch of the hotel, Leslie Duchon, 
radio artist of Newark Station WOR, and 
New York Stations WJ7 and WBBC, and 
Miss Lois Thomsen, professional dancer 
of the Metropolitan Opera Children’s 
Bajlet Class, and of Sireny Hoey’s School, 
of Brooklyn, supported by an all-star 
amateur cast of young people from All 
Souls Universalist Church in Brooklyn, 
put on a most entertaining and delightful 
minstrel show. 

Miss Thomsen performed a_ soft-shoe 
dance specialty, a toe-tap dance, and gave 
an original interpretation of the popular 
song-hit, ‘‘Cross-Eyed Kelly” (the un- 
fortunate gentleman who ran the wrong 
way to agoal, for dear old Pennsylvan-i-ay). 
Leslie Duchon, who took the part of Sambo, 
one of the end-men, featured in several 
numbers, especially ““Roly Boly Eyes” and 
“Sailing in the Robert E. Lee,” which com- 
bined a dance with the song. 

Miss Judith Meyer, of the young people’s 


group, delighted especially with a number, 
“Too Old to Dream,” and Constance Reed, 
another young lady of the group, with the 
popular cowboy song, “Home on the 
Range.” Little Priscilla Reed gave a 
Shirley Temple impersonation, with “On 
the Good Ship Lolly-Pop,”’ which she sang 
with considerable animation, and which 
brought her, as the critics have it, “a great 
big hand.” 

Special features on the program included 
bits by tried and true Murray Grove old- 
stagers, to wit, Mary Smith,who performed 
a waltz clog, who has danced and sung on 
Murray Grove boards since she was a very 
tiny tot; “Uncle Ezra’ in the person of 
Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, who has year in and 
year out brought his guitar and his infinite 
variety of characterizations to the “‘foot- 
lights” of this same hotel parlor, and Helen 
and Mary Tipton, who are the “Pickens 
Sisters’? of Universalism. Margaret Burns’ 
rich voice contributed two numbers to the 
program. 

The talent was all given, of course, free 
of charge. The amateurs were drilled and 
trained by Miss Edith Wilson, who was 
chairman of the birthday party this year, 
and by Leslie Duchon’s mother, who ac- 
companied the entire ‘‘show” on the piano. 

The balance of the cast, not noted above, 
was as follows: end men, Robert Fuchs, 
Robert Ellens, George Smith, Howard 
Smith and Frank Sterret; minstrels, 
Adrianna Fowler, Adele Lager, Ben Gaus, 
Doris Lorenz, Doris Reed, Bill Walker, 
Lillian Cork, and Mr. Meyer. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 
* * 
Y. P. C. U. OF OXFORD COUNTY, 
MAINE 


The Oxford County League of Y. P.C. U. 
met at Canton the last of May for its 
annual election of officers, with a devo- 
tional meeting also. The following officers 
were elected: President, Maxine Richard- 
son, Norway; vice president, Frederick 
Stevens, Canton; treasurer, Ralph Abbott, 
West Paris; secretary, Barbara Marden, 
Rumford. 

Now there is a new member group, 
West Paris. This union was recently 
started with the aid of the Norway union. 

The annual picnic was held in June in 
Canton. A supper was enjoyed and then 
a social evening at Canton Point. 

Plans are now under way for the pro- 
gram of the coming year, plans for a wider 
and more enjoyable program. 


LITERARY CONTEST FOR UN- 
KNOWN AUTHORS 


It may interest the literary minded 
readers of this publication that a New 
York book publishing firm is trying to dis- 
cover and push to prominence unknown 
talented writers, of both poetry and fiction. 
To this end a national prize contest is be- 
ing conducted, and two anthologies, one 
of poetry and one of short fiction, are to be 
published containing the work only of such 
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authors. Ten cash prizes, ranging up to 
one of $100, will be paid for the best con- 
tributions in the poetry anthology. There 
will also be ten similar prizes for the best 
work included in the short fiction anthol- 
ogy. Contributions for either or both con- 
tests and anthologies should be mailed to 
the Contest Editor, Avon House, Pub- 
lishers, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; or a copy of the rules may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Contest Editor 
at this firm. 


* * 


CIGARETTE MAKES TROUBLE 

Round Pond, Me., Aug. 13 (AP)—A 
workman repairing the Universalist church 
chimney today dropped a lighted cigarette 
into his pocket. Hastily he emptied the 
pocket and set the roof afire. 

It took a bucket-brigade and the fire 
department from Damariscotta, ten miles 
away, to extinguish the blaze, and the 
church fair, scheduled for tomorrow, had 
to be postponed.—Boston Herald. 


* * 


WASHINGTON DELEGATES AND 
VISITORS—ATTENTION! 


Hotel facilities in Washington are at a 
premium. Large numbers of people on 
business with the government have filled 
them to capacity. 

“Make reservations early”? is not mere 
sales talk. It is a warning to all who ex- 
pect to go to the Washington Conventions 
in October to make room reservations as 
early as possible. 

Write’ Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1840 
Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., as soon as you can. First come, 
first served. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist), 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. 'T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. ; 

x * 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 


one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 
x * 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in the 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 25 and Sept. 1; 
Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
tol. 

x 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 

STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
13, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
ee 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


September 5-8. Georgia, in Atlanta. 
September 13, 14, 15. Indiana, in Muncie. 
September 21-24. Maine, in Community Universal- 
ist Church at Cape Elizabeth. 
September 21-24. New Hampshire, in Nashua. 
September 26-28. Illinois, in Elgin. 
October 3. North Carolina, in Kinston. 
October 3-4. Minnesota (place not known). 
October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 
October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 
October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 
October 8. New Jersey (place not known). 
October 25-27. Alabama, in Chapman. 
ee 
GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Georgia Universalist Convention will meet 
with the United Liberal Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 5-8, 1985, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
electing officers and transacting other legal business 
of the convention. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 
o3 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The. 88th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will convene in St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church, Muncie, Ind., on Sept. 13, 14 and 15, 
1935, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and other business that may come before the con- 
vention. The convention is meeting a month earlier 
than usual on account of urgent business. 
session Friday, Sept. 18, at 1.30 p. m. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 107th annual combined sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, Inc., the Maine Univer- 
salist Laymen’s Fellowship, the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, and the Maine Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association will convene at the 


Opening 
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Community First Universalist Church in Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, Inc., located on Shore Road at 
Preble Street, Cape Elizabeth, Maime, on Sept. 21, 
22, 28, and 24, 1935, inciusive, for the purpose of 
hearing annual reports, election of officers, and any 
other business which may legally come before these 
stated sessions. 
William D. Veazie, Secretary. 

MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 70th annual session of the Minnesota Con- 
vention of Universalists and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 3 and 4, 1935. The 
Thursday morning session will be cailed at 10.45 for 
the election of officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of any business coming before the con- 
vention. 

Thomas J, Farmer, Secretary. 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 


Obituary 
Mrs. Georgia Cantwell Hill 


Mrs. Georgia Cantwell Hill died at her home in 
Muscatine, lowa, May 16,1935. She was the daughter 
of Dr. J. S. and Orphea E. Cantwell, and grana- 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. I. D. Williamson, of the 
early days of Universalism. 

For several years Mr. and Mrs. Hill had made their 
home in Muscatine. Mrs. Hill was a member of the 
Legion Auxiliary and the “Garden Club.” Her own 
lovely garden was the happy home of many birds 
which found always “‘a table spread.” 

Sorrow came in the death of the oldest son, but joy 
has been in the frequent visits of the grandchildren. 

Mrs. Hill was a member of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church. 

Surviving are three sons—John C. and Raymond L. 
Hill of Chicago and Rebert W. Hill of Mexico City— 
her husband, and sister, Jessie A. Cantwell of Chicago. 


Frederick W. Vogt 


Frederick W. Vogt, who has been identified with 
the work of the Central Universalist Chureh in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for over fifty years, died at 
his home Thursday morning, July 11. He was ill for 
over six months. Born in 1864, he spent his entire 
life in Indianapolis. Mr. Vogt became interested in 
the Universalist church early in life and joined in 1895, 
at which time he was treasurer of the Young People’s 
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State Conventions, and in latter years was the guest 
of kis sor, along with Mrs. Vogt, at the National 
Young People’s Conventions. Just last summer he 
was at Murray Grove during the convention week. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mary J. Vogt, and a 
son, Osear F. Vogt. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
’yvomen with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommaor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


Goddard Junior College 


for Young Women 


Announces two-year college courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Home Management, Social Arts, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Secretarial Science. 
Also college preparatory (ourse. Heathful 
location in Green Mounthins. Riding and 
other sports. Resident tate, $700. 


ROYCE S. PITKIN, Ph.D., Director 


Goddard Junior College 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Box 122 


SHOULD BEIN 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 
PO NTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
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Club of the church. He was a frequent attendant at 41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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B OOD Kk &> by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers 


1921 The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. 

1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 

1928 Nature Cruisings. 

1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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(Out of Print.) 


$1.00. 
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Educational 
Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO} 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoot 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
ot broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and’ 
expetienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with tach student and an understanding of his in- 
dividug] needs. Its courses in Music and Art have. 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school hag a Science building with well equipped’ 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The- 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


The two had just been introduced and 
it was up to him to make the next remark. 


He: ‘And what a very homely person U n 1 versa l i S t 


General Convention 


that gentleman near the piano is, Mrs. 
Blackwelder.” 

She: “Isn’t he? That’s Mr. Black- 
welder.” 

He: “How true it is, that the homiehest =: 
men always get the prettiest wives.’ — 2 
Border Cities Star. 


* * 


“Look here, waiter; is this peach or 
apple pie?”’ 


‘Getcgoibeliieomithe aves _ The biennial session of the organized 
fake?” Batinaresi Universalists of the United States, 
i Stn Hahah site yee Canada, Japan, and all other 


“But they are not real—they are only 
in a book.” 
“Well, they came, anyhow.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 
* * 


“T see a great loss—the loss of your hus- | Washington, D. Gs 


bande 
“But he has been dead five years.” 


“Then you will lose your umbrella.”— Jf : 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. BER 19 = 26, 193 5 


regions, will be held in 


% 
The Government’s financial situation 

must be more serious than we supposed. 

The President is beginning to look for 

wiGheyint at Haceypbere Hherabts eMac Four Great Universalist Gatherings 
ew Yorker. 


* * 


Poiterne othe: sumecstion aac eel The Universalist General Convention 
ig ule gorse se gent chine The Women’s National Missionary Association 
pee Shaw ay aie The General Sunday School Association 
Fe ee i ee The Universalist Ministers’ Association 
go and play with your little friends?” : 


Tommy: “I’ve only got one little friend, 
and I hate him.” —Everybody’s (London). 
* * 


Senator Dickinson of Iowa says that an 
emergency can’t last five years. There 
can’t be any such animal as a giraffe, 


either.—Bosion Evening Transcript. 
fe OER 


Whatever anxiety exists about a visit to Wash- 


ington in August will be dissipated by Bi 
“Sammy,” asked the teacher, ‘how end of October. 
many make a million?” 


“Not ake ds ickly. ‘ 
2 ORG a cuoekuc gy Some of our greatest speakers will be heard. 


HUE URenePiaedeMe ROTM AE The Universalist National Memorial Church 
selling in heaven. Of course not; that 
isn’t where business has gone.—Thomaston 


will be a source of religious quickening. 
(Ga.) Times. 


* * 


Won’t our grandchildren have a swell 
time paying for the good times we didn’t 


havel Lake Bur (Ba) Tne. See Notice Inside Concerning Reservations 


Actually there is no distinct class trodden 
under foot except those who hold aisle 
seats.—Los Angeles Times. 


